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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


Word has come that Dr. Glueck is now safely back in the Near East, 
where he will resume his archaeological survey. The trip back was a 
much longer one than his trip home last summer. We may hope that 
on the way Dr. Glueck was able to continue his work on the manuscript 
of his new book which he is preparing for us. 

We have had word also from Mrs. Pommerantz that things are going 
well at the School in Jerusalem. The Hostel, she says, has not been full 
through the winter, but she expects more guests during the spring. She 
reports that the shipments of books sent at Dr. Glueck’s suggestion to 
be sold in Jerusalem were all sold out almost immediately. Copies of 
Dr. Glueck’s book, Tue OrHerR SIDE OF THE JORDAN, were sent unbound 
and Mrs. Pommerantz had them bound in Palestine. 


Mitiar Burrows 
New Haven, March 3, 1944. 
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Postscript: Word has now come from Dr. Glueck that the trip over 
was too arduous to permit work on his book. After reaching Jerusalem 
he suffered an attack of influenza. One of his interesting news-letters will 
be sent out from this office soon With deep gratitude I report that the 
bequest of $5000.00 by Mr. Edward T. Newell for publication and 
excavation has been received from his estate. 

M.B. 


April 21, 1944 


THE DEATH OF GILGAMESH 
S. N. Kramer 


The Epic of Gilgamesh is the longest and most significant literary 
creation of the ancient Babylonians. Unlike other extant Babylonian 
literary compositions, the Gilgamesh epic is rich in human interest; its 
episodic story of the restless, adventurous hero and his inevitable dis- 
illusionment, is alive with dramatic impact. Current in Babylonia at 
least as early as the first half of the second millennium B.C., it was 
studied, translated, and imitated all over the Near East; already frag- 
ments of the Hittite and Hurrian versions have been uncovered. Indeed, 
even today, the attentive reader will not fail to be profoundly moved by 
the universal scope of its action, and the elemental power of its tragedy. 

Now, in spite of its high antiquity, it has long been suspected that 
much of the contents of the Babylonian Epic of Gilgamesh goes back to 
Sumerian sources, that is, that much of it was composed by the 
Sumerians, the gifted people, neither Semitic nor Indo-European, which 
represented the dominant cultural group in the Near East during much 
of the third and fourth millennia B.C., but which disappeared from the 
political scene at the beginning of the second millennium B.C. Two 
clues tended to confirm this suspicion. Firstly, not only were the names 
of the two heroes, Gilgamesh and Enkidu, Sumerian in origin, but most 
of the deities participating in the action belong to the Sumerian pantheon. 
Secondly, in the course of the past thirty-five years a number of Sumerian 
tablets and fragments involving Gilgamesh, were published by various 
scholars; all date from the early post-Sumerian period, the period follow- 
ing immediately upon the fall of the Third Dynasty of Ur,’ and most 
were excavated in Nippur by the University of Pennsylvania during th¢ 
years 1889-1900. But while it was obvious that these published tablets 
dealt with Gilgamesh, they were either so fragmentary, or so little under- 
stood, or both, that with few exceptions, it was impossible to get at their 
contents. During 1937-8, while in Istanbul, I copied three fragments in 
the Nippur collection of the Museum of the Ancient Orient, and in the 
past year I completed the copying of eighteen tablets and fragments in 
the Nippur collection of the University Museum. By piecing together 
the new matter in these still unpublished texts with that already pub- 
lished but little understood, the extant texts of five Sumerian tales 


4 1960 B.C. according to the new low chronology; ef. Albright, BULLETIN 88. 32. 


9 
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involving Gilgamesh were restored.* And so it was possible at long last 
to compare the Sumerian Gilgamesh material with the contents of the 
Babylonian Epic of Gilgamesh and to trace their interrelationship. 

The result of this comparative study may be summarized as follows: 


1. Several of the major episodes in the Babylonian Epic of Gilgamesh 
have direct Sumerian counterparts; these are the episodes involving the 
struggle against the monsters Huwawa and the “ Bull of Heaven ”; the 
quest for immortality; the “ Deluge * myth. 

2. Even in the case of episodes in the Babylonian Epic of Gilgamesh 
for which no Sumerian prototype is as yet available, there is good reason 
to believe that many of the individual, detached, motifs reflect Sumerian 
sources. 

3. In no case, however, do the Semitic Babylonians copy slavishly 
their Sumerian prototypes; they so modify their contents and mold their 
form in accordance with their own temper and heritage, that only the 
bare nucleus of the Sumerian original remains recognizable. 

4. Finally, there is no Sumerian original for the integrated plot- 
structure which knits the various episodes of the Epic of Gilgamesh into 
a single organic unit; this unifying plot-sequence is definitely a Baby- 
lonian rather than a Sumerian achievement. In a very deep sense, there- 
fore, the Epic of Gilgamesh, in spite of the Sumerian origin of much of 
its contents, may be truly termed a Semitic creation.’ 

The following study presents the extant text of the Sumerian poem 
tentatively entitled “ The Death of Gilgamesh.” * The available material 
is divided into two sections. Section A consists of approximately 95 lines 
of which about one-third are in perfect condition. The restoration of the 
text is based on fragments from the Nippur collection of the University 
Museum which were copied by Edward Chiera and published posthu- 
mously in a volume prepared for press by the writer a decade ago. At 
the time, however, the contents remained largely unintelligible, since 
there seemed to be no way of arranging the fragments in their proper 


* Tentatively entitled, these are: “ Gilgames and Huwawa ” (approximately the 

first 180 lines are preserved), ‘“ GilgameS and the ‘ Bull of Heaven’” (less than 100 
lines, and these poorly preserved), “ GilgameS and Agga of Kis” (the entire poem 
of 115 lines perfectly preserved), “ GilgameS, Enkidu, and the Nether World” 
approximately 200 of the more than 250 lines of the poem are in perfect condition), 
‘The Death of Gilgames ” (the poem treated in the following study). In addition 
ve have the Sumerian “ Deluge” poem which has nothing to do with Gilgames, but 
was utilized by the Babylonian poets in composing the flood episode incorporated in 
the eleventh tablet of their epic; Arno Poebel’s scientific edition of the text, which 
ippeared thirty years ago, is still standard. 

'The lengthy study under the title “ The Babylonian Epic of GilgameS and Its 
Sumerian Sources” is to appear in the forthcoming issue of the JAOS. It is not 
rrelevant to point out that the study presents the earliest example of literary 
volution known to man, and that in spite of the high antiquity of the material, it 
s based on direct and concrete evidence, and does not involve complicated hypotheses 
ind tenuous assumptions. The concluding pages of this study are devoted to the 
roof, from Sumerian sources, that the so-called twelfth tablet of Gilgames is really 
in inorganic appendage to the first eleven tablets of the epic which constitute a 
vell-integrated unit. 

‘There is some possibility that this text is a continuation of “ GilgameS and 
Huwawa ” which deals with Gilgames’s quest for immortality, but until more of the 
poems have been recovered, it is best to treat them as separate compositions. 


3 
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order. It was only relatively recently, with the opportunity of examining 
the originals in the University Museum, that this difficulty was removed, 
and that the restoration of the consecutive text, meager as it is, became 
possible.® “i 

The contents may be briefly sketched as follows: ° Gilgamesh’s longing 
and hope for immortality are brought to nought when he is informed— 
probably by a deity “—that Enlil, the father of the gods, has not destined 
him for eternal life. He is not to take it to heart, however, for Enlil has 
granted him kingship, prominence, and heroism in battle. There follows 
the death of Gilgamesh, described in a passage of typical Sumerian poetic 
form, consisting of at least ten lines ending with the refrain “ lies, rises 
not,” the first parts of eight of the lines containing epithets descriptive of 
Gilgamesh.* The text closes with a description of the ensuing mourning. 

Section B is the text of UM 29-16-86, a tablet in the Nippur collection 
of the University Museum; it was copied by me recently, and is published 
here for the first time. It consists of the last forty-two lines of the 
Sumerian poem to which it belongs,’ and since its contents probably deal 
with Gilgamesh in the nether world, we may assume, although by no 
means with full certainty, that it contains the concluding lines of the 
“Death of Gilgamesh.” *° Beginning with a list of Gilgamesh’s family 


*The examination of the originals revealed (a) that SEM 24 and 25 are parts 
of the same tablet and actually join each other (SEM 24 rev. 1 = 25 rev. i 11), 
and (b) that this fragment (i.e. SEM 24 + 25) consists of the lower right half of a 
tablet which originally had six columns of text. By attributing an average of 55 
lines to a column, it was possible to reconstruct the approximate consecutive text 
with the help of SEM 28; thus: lines 1-11= SEM 24 + 25 obv.; 12-21, missing; 
22-49 = SEM 28 obv.; 25-47 = SHM 24+ 25 rev. i; 50-59, missing; 60-77 = SEM 28 
rev.; 78-95 SEM 24 + 25 rev. ii. 

* Since SEM 24+ 25 is the lower right half of a six-column tablet whose first 
two and one-half columns are completely destroyed, approximately 140 missing lines 
preceded the first line of our text. It is to be carefully noted, however, that the 
beginning of the tablet may or may not correspond with the beginning of the poem; 
ef. note 10. 

7 The possibility that it is Ziusudra, the Babylonian Utanapistim, who addresses 
GilgameS is not to be excluded. 

SIt was line 64 in particular which furnished the decisive proof that Gilgames 
was the subject. 

® Cf. za-sal-zu dig-ga-am, typical of the last lines of the Sumerian compositions 

10Tt is advisable at this point to clarify a point relative to the scribal method of 
writing down the literary compositions; the failure to apprehend clearly this scribal 
technique has led in some cases to a serious misunderstanding of the structure and 
nature of the Sumerian literary works. In putting into writing a given composition 
of some length, the scribe had the choice of (a) inscribing the entire text on one 
large tablet with several columns on each side (or on a prism with numerous sides) : 
or (b) dividing his text over a group of smaller tablets of one or more columns on a 
side, each beginning where the other left off. In the latter case, each of the tablets 
(except the first, of course) frequently begins with the last line of the one preceding; 
this is the precursor of the later conventionalized usage of writing the first line of a 


tablet as the last line of the one preceding it (the ruled line separating the last line 
from the rest of the tablet, is also a later development). Thus, to take a concrete 


example, in the case of “the Lamentation over the Destruction of Ur” (cf. AS 12), 
we find that 7RS 40 is a large six-column tablet inscribed with the entire text; 
so, too, is PBS X 4 No. 11+ S87VC 17, a large ten-column tablet. On the other 
hand Ni 2780 (AS 12 pls. I-IL), though a good-sized six-column tablet, contains only 
the first 254 lines of the composition; it is not improbable that the four-column 
tablet, BBI 6, continued the text from there. On the other hand, STVC 24 is a 
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and retinue—his wives, children, musicians, chief valet, and attendants— 
the poem continues with the presentation by Gilgamesh of their gifts and 
offerings, to the numerous deities and priests of the nether world. That 
is, according to the most plausible interpretation of the available mate- 
rial, Gilgamesh has died and descended to the nether world to become 
its king.'‘ Moreover, it would seem that a large palace retinue was 
buried with Gilgamesh—if correct, we have here the first mention of 
“human sacrifice” of the type uncovered by Woolley in the tombs of 
Ur—and that Gilgamesh performs the placation rites essential to their 
comfortable sojourn in the nether world. The remainder of the poem is 
badly preserved; it seems to end with a special tribute to the glory and 
memory of Gilgamesh. 


TRANSLITERATION 


A 
har-ra-an-dib-dib-ba 4. -nam u,-da u,-ul-li-a-as 
-bi-ta mu-un-e,,-da 5. . ..-gar-gar-ra-ba 
3. -bi-ta sag-giS-ra-ra-da 6. sa mi-ni-in-dug,-ga 


single-column tablet which contains lines 254-298 of the text, while Ni 2401 (AS 12 
pl. III) continues the text from line 298-331 (note that it repeats the last line of 
the preceding tablet). To return to our Gilgames text, UM 29-16-86, it is a single 
column tablet which contains only the last 42 lines of a composition which this 
particular scribe probably divided over a number of single-column tablets. If it 
should prove to be part of the “ Death of Gilgames ” poem (as we have assumed), 
and if the end of the six-column tablet of which only the lower right half fragment, 
SEM 24+ 25, is now extant (cf. notes 5 and 6), corresponds to the end of the 
poem, there would be a break of approximately 50 lines between the last line of 
Section A and the first line of Section B. 

11 Cf. especially the well-known description of Gilgame’ as lugal-kur-ra “king 
of the nether world” in the Ur-Nammu composition, PBS X 2 No. 6 iii 11. Very 
important are two other lines in the same text (iv 16-17) which describe the actual 
execution of GilgameS’s duties in the nether world, but which, as far as I know, 
have remained unintelligible to date. First, however, it will be advisable to sketch 
briefly the more intelligible contents of the extant text of the poem; its detailed 
and “ lively ” description of “ life” in the nether world is of considerable significance 
for our knowledge of the religious concepts of the Sumerians, and presents a back 
ground pertinent to our “ Death of Gilgames ” poem. Ur-Nammu has died (the first 
column which contained the relevant details is broken from the tablet), and comes 
to the nether world. Here he first presents gifts and offerings to the seven under 
world deities, Nergal, Gilgames’, Nin..., Dumuzi, Namtar, HusbiSag (Namtar’s 
wife), and Ningiszida, to each in his own palace. He then brings gifts to Dimpimekug, 
and perhaps to GeStinanna, the scribe of the nether world, for support. He finally 
arrives at the spot which the priests of the nether world have prepared as _ his 
habitation. At the command of Ereskigal, he is then greeted by certain of the dead, 
and made to feel at home. Here follow the two important lines mentioned above: 
Se8-ki-Ag-g4-ni 4gilgam[e&s] e-ne di-kur-ra i-[kud]-dé ka-a8(!)-kur(!)-ra [i] 
-bar-ri, “ Gilgame’, his beloved brother, [pronounces] to him the judgment of the 
nether world; defines to him, the rules of the nether world.” (Cf. “ Inanna’s 
Descent ” [PAPS 85. 296 ff.] lines 117, 123). After “seven ” days, after “ten” days, 
had passed, the “ wail of Sumer ” reaches him; the walls of Ur which he had left 
unfinished, his newly built palace which had been left unpurified, his wife whom he 
could no longer press to his bosom, his child whom he could no longer fondle on his 
knee—all these disturb his peace in the nether world, and he sets up a long and 
bitter lament. From here on the text is poorly preserved and becomes more or less 
unintelligible. 
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ku,-lam-ma-libir-ra age li-a 10. .... [a(?)|-ma-ru gu-bar-kalam-ma 
etukul im-ta-an-e,,-da mu-un-zu-a 
si im-sa-sa-a | 
Approximately 10 lines missing 
-e (!?) 24. ... .-Sa4y-a-na 
.-NE 25. ....-dumu-“utu-ke, 
kur-ra_ ki- Ku o- Ku o- ka u, hu-mu-na-an-ga-ga 
nam-li-lu, nig-a-na-sa,-a-ba 
alan-bi u,-ul-li-a-Se a-ba-da-an-dim-e (!?) 
Sul (!) -kalag igi-du, u,-sar-gim zag-du, hu-mu-ta-an-ag-e$ 
igi-bi-a geSbu Lirum-ma si a-ba-da-ab-sa 
itu-NE-NE-GAR ezem (?) -gidim (?) -ma-ke,-NE 
e-ne-da-nu-me-a igi-bi-a u, nam-ba-an-ga-ga 
kur-gal-‘en-lil-li a-a-dingir-ri-e-ne-ke, 
en-“gilgameS ma-mu-da ?-bal-da-bi 
dgilgames nam-zu nam- -lugal-8é mu-pu ti-da-ri-éS nu-mu-un-DU 
nam . . . nig-?-nam-ti-la-ke, '* 8a-hul nam-ba-ba-e 
HUR nam-ba-e-idim-e 8’ nam-ba-e-sig-gi 
nig- gig-ag-nam-li-lu,'‘')-ke, ** NE-en-DU-a- si-ra-ka 
nig-gig '°-gi-dur 16.kud-da-zu 17 NE-en-DU-a-si-ra-ka 
Uy-ku,o-ku,-nam-li-lu,!"-kam '* sa mi-ri-ib-dug, 
ki-a3-nam-lu-lu,!"-kam '* sa mi-ri-ib-dug, 
nig-MI-gaba-nu-sub-gu sa mi-ri-ib-dug,'® 
mé (!) -KA-RI-nu-me-a sa mi-ri-ib-dug, 
Sen-Sen-nu-sa-a sa mi-ri-ib-dug, 
gis (!) -gi8 (!) -la-kar-kar-ri-nu-me-a sa mi-ri-ib-dug, 
46. ?-tiru-KA-kéS-zu nam-ba-du-un 
47. igi-¢ utu-Se hé-mu-un- 
48. tug-Su-SAR 
49. palil .. 
Break of approximately 10 lines 
60. nig-erim [ba-na HUR nu-mu-e- -da- -an-zi-z1| 
61. ba-[na HUR nu-mu-e-da-s 
62. Su -a ba-n|4 HUR nu-mu-e- iad -an- n-2i- zi| 
63. sa-kéS (?) -da-gal-e ba-n|a HUR nu-mu-e-da- -an- Z1-Z1| 
64. en-kul-aba*i-ke, ba- na HUR nu-mu-e-da-an-zi-zi] 
65. igi-kug-zu (?) -dug, ( (?) -dug,-gi(?) ba-na nur [nu- mu-e-da-an-zi-21| 
66. igi-igi-ma(?)-?-e ba-na HUR nu-|mu-e-da-an-zi- 
67, hur-sag- e,,-de-dé ba-na HU R nu-mu-e-|da-an-zi- -zi| 
68. %n4-nam-tar-ra-ka ba-na HUR nu-mu-e-da-an-zi-zi 
69. ki-na--ugun-?-a-? ba-na HUR nu-mu-e-da-an-zi-zi 


°SEM 28: ka for ke,; in case of variant readings our text is based on SEM 
4 4+. 25, 

18 SEM 28 seems to omit nam. 

14 SEM 28: probably -ka for -ke,. 

15 Reading based on SEM 28; SEM 24 + 25 omits -gig-. 

16 SEM 28: -dur(!)-. 

17 The -ke, of SEM 24 + 25 is a scribal erasure. 

18 SEM 28: -ka for -kam. 

1° Line omitted in SHM 28. 
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70. 
ee 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
ri 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 


31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 


20 P 





gub-ba nu-ub-si-gi tuS-a nu-ub-si-gi a-nir im-ga-ga 

u-ku nu-lub-si]-gi a- nag nu- -ub-si-gi a-nir im- -ga-ga 

nam-tar- an-da-ha (?) -bi nu-ub (!) -si-gi 

kua-nun (?) kua- -ag-a-gim -an-la (!) -la (!) 

mas-di-giS-[bur]-ra-dib-ba-a-gim ki-na ....ba-. 

nam-tar Su-nu-tuku gir(!)-nu-tuku a nu- 
UL UL 36. im (?) -ta-an-é 
DU RU 87. nu-gal-am 
-bi-dugud ? Lijrum (?)-ma sa-keSda 
lojloames-e ba-da (?) - 
-bi bi-in-bur-ra-ta 2 -gur(?)-u Su-ta nu-ée 
bi-in-ne-en-bur-ra 90. -[nJa-a-e igi nu-un-du, 
mu-ni-ib-gi,-gi,-ne 91. -ra-ta im-me-ni-dib-bi 
-NE ba-Se,Ses 92. $a (?)-AN -da 
a-na-aS ba-dim 93. -a igi mi-in-du,-a 
-ha nig-*nin-tu nu-ub-tu-ud 94. nam §i-im-mi-in-tar 

mu (!) -sa,-a-ba 


B 


dam-ki-ag-ga-ni dumu-ki-a[g- gi 4-ni] 

dam-u, dam-ban-da-ki-[ag- -gai i-ni] 

nar-a-ni Su-k1B-du,-de-[ki-ag-ga-ni] 

kindagal-ki-ag- ga- [ni] nig- |-ki-ag-ga-ni] 

gir(?) -kug-ga-é- -gal- gub (? ) -gub (?) -k[{i-ag-ga-ni] 

nig-Su- dug,-ge- ki-ag-[ga-ni] 

é-gal-na-rig;-ga-Sa- amutti. -ga (?)-ke,(?)-nJe(?) ki(?)-bi-a 

a-ba-da-an-na 

doj]games-dumu-*nin-sun-ka 

deres-ki-gal-la-se igi-duxs-bi ba-an-la 

dnam-tar-ra nig-’a-a-bi ba-an-la 

ddim-pi-kug u,-di ba-an-la 

dyxg-ti 2° ninda-ba-bi ba-an-la 

4nin-giS-zi-da t-“dumu-zi-ra ninda-ba-bi ba-an-la 

den-ki “nin-ki 4en-mul “nin-mul 

den-du,-kug-ga “nin-du,-kug-ga 

den-inda (?) -Surim (?)-ma “nin-da (?) -Surim (?)-ma 

den-mu-?-la “en-me-en-Sar-ra 24. lu-mah nin-dingir 
ama-a-a-“en-lil-la-ra 25. gutug-Sa-kada-la 

dsul-pa-é en-*®ba[nsur-ke, | 26. igi-du,s mu(?)-un(?) 
dsyu-mu-gan “nin-hur-sag-[ga|-ke, 27. -ga mu 
da-nun-na-du,-kug-ga-ke,-[ne| 28. en-.... ninda-ba-bi ba-an-(la] 
dnun-gal-e-ne-du,- kug- ga-ke,-[ne| 29. -aS (?)-tag-ga ba-an-na 

-ugs-ga Sangu-?-ug,-ga 30. 4gilgames-dumu-‘nin-sun-ka 

ki-bala -ni-in-.. kaS im-ma-an-dé 


mu-un-na-an-HUR 
nam-li-lu,!™) unu (?) * “ga (?) -ke, 
AN (?) u-rum nu-ga-ga 
robably scribal erasure between NE- and -ti. 


8 





36. 
ST. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
4.2, 
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....-*bi sahar-ra ba-an-SAL-SAL-e-eS 
u,-bi-a .... en-4gilgames-e 
AN .... -ga-na mUs-nu-tum-mu-‘en-lil-la-se 
4gi{]games]-dumu-‘nin-sun-ka 
-[t}i-la-Ne-a lugal-gaba-ri-a-bi (nin (?) -tu(?)-ra nu-ub-tu-ud 
nu-tuku-tuku zag-?-nu-gal-la 
doilg/ames-en]-kul-aba"-[{ke, zla-sal-zu-dug-ga-am 


TRANSLATION 
A 


the road taken . Q . who brought up from its 
Killing from its 4. .... daily unto distant days 
After .... had been placed 6. .... which had been granted 
. destruction old and ancient 8 . the weapon w hich he brought up 
which he directed 10 the flood which destroyed ‘the 
land 
Lines 11-24 are destroyed 
the son of Utu 
In the nether world, the place of darkness, verily will give him light. 
Mankind, as much as has been named, 
Who beside him will build its form unto distant days? 
The mighty heroes, the seers, like the new moon, verily make the 
thresholds with him; 
Who beside him has directed the power and the might before them? 
In the month of Ab, the feast of the shades, 
Without him verily there is no light before them. 
Enlil, the great mountain, the father of the gods 
— O lord Gilgame$, the meaning of the dream (is) — 
Has destined thy fate, O Gilgame§, for kingship; for eternal life he 
has not destined it. 
(But) .... of life, be not sad of heart, 
Be not aggrieved, be not depressed. 
Who of man commits a wrong ...., 
The forbidden, thy bond cut loose .... 
The light and darkness of mankind he has granted thee, 
Supremacy over mankind he has granted thee, 
Unmatched .. he has granted thee, 
Battle from which none may retreat, he has granted thee, 
Onslaughts unrivalled he has granted thee, 
Attacks from which none may escape, he has granted thee. 
Do not .. thy faithful .. palace servant, 
Before Utu verily thou shalt .... , 
The leader 
Break of approximately 10 lines 


Who [destroyed] evil, [lies, rises not], 

Who ...., [lies, rises not], 

Who ...., lifes, rises not], 

Who is firm of muscle, lifes, rises not], 
9 
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64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 


The lord of Kullab liles, rises not], 
Who is wise of features, lies, [rises not], 
Who , lies, [rises] not, 
Who climbed the mountains, lies, [rises] not, 
On the bed of fate he lies, he rises not, 
[On| the multicolored couch he lies, he rises not. 
The standing are not silent, the sitting are not silent, they set up a 
lament, 
Who eat food are not silent, who drink water are not silent, they 
set up a lament. 
Namtar is not silent, 
Like fish, he ; 
Like a gazelle held fast by the gisburru, he the couch, 
Namtar, without hands, without feet, 
a4 
made heavy 79. Gilgames 
After its had been interpreted 81. which he interpreted to theif 
they answer 83. they weep 
Why has been made? 85. that which Nintu has not fashior 
he brought forth 87. there is not iF 
strength, firm muscle 89. went not forth from the hand 
he saw not 91. from the he seizes 
93. which he saw 
verily he decreed the fate 95. called by name 


B 


His beloved wife, [his] be{loved] son, 
The wife, |his] be|loved| concubine, 
His musician, [his beloved] entertainer, 
{His} beloved chief valet, [his beloved] 
|His| be|loved] palace attendants. 
His beloved possessions, 
whosoever lies with him in that place, 
Gilgame$’, the son of Ninsun, 
Weighed out their offerings to Ereskigal, 
Weighed out their gifts to Namtar, 
Weighed out their presents to Dimpikug, 
Weighed out their bread offering to NEti, 
Weighed out their bread offerings to Ningiszida and Dumuzi. 
To Enki and Ninki, to Enmul and Ninmul, 
To Endukugga and Nindukugga, 
To Enindasurimma and NindaSurimma, 
To Enmu. la and EnmeSarra, 18. The parents of Enlil, 
To Sulpae, the lord of the table, 20. To Sumugan and Ninhursag, 
To the Anunnaki of the Dukug, 22. To the Igigi of the Dukug, 
To the dead _., the dead .., 24. To the mahhu, éntu 
To the pasisu, clad in linen, , 26. To the seer 


The lord |Gilgamesh] weighed out their offerings. 
lies, 
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fashion 


hand 
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30. Gilgame§, the son of Ninsun, 

31. At the place of libations . poured out date-wine, 

32. eg 33. .... caused to be inhaled for him. 
The people of Erech, 35. .... have no possessions, 

ed their in dust. 37. In those days .... Gilgame§, 

Who unceasingly to Enlil, 39. Gilgame§, the son of Ninsun, 
His match in this [life has not been born to Ninsun, 
He has no [rival], is without [equlal. 
O Gilgame§, lord of Kullab, good is thy praise. 


COMMENTARY 


A 


Lines 1-11—Because of the fragmentary condition of these lines, the attempted 
renderings are intended as pointers only, for, obviously enough, the fuller context 
may necessitate numerous changes in the translation. In their present state of 
preservation, when even the relationship of one line to the next is obseure—hence 
the absence of punctuation in the translation—it would serve no constructive pur- 
pose to analyze complicated possibilities of meaning and context. For the translation 
of gti-bar—zu as “ destroy,” cf. perhaps gt-bar—ag, SL 106. 59. 

Lines 22-49—The entire passage forms part of an address by some deity or 
individual whose name was given in the lines now destroyed.*! In lines 25-32, the 
crucial difficulty involves the subject of the verbal forms; from the extant text it is 
impossible to offer an intelligent conjecture.** In line 31, if the translation is correct, 
which is quite doubtful, the final complex might have been expected to read 
ezem-gidim-e-ne-ka. The final complex of lines 38-9 is so unusual, that it offers 
no hint of its possible meaning.** 

Lines 60-75—The approximately ten missing lines preceding line 60 must have 
contained the conclusion of the address which informed Gilgames of his inevitable 
death, as well as the first several lines of the “death” passage.** In line 60, the 
word to be restored after -erim, is ku,-lam-e. In line 61 (or perhaps in the broken 
line 59) the first part probably contained a complex such as nig-si-sA-pa-é-dé or 
nig-si-sé-kalam-ma-gé-g4-dé. The structural analysis of the compound HU R—zi 
is still obseure.*® For the infixed -da- and -e-da- with the root zi, ef. e.g. AS 12, 
note 479. For the translation “ mountains ” in line 67, note the reduplication of the 
root e,,. For the “ standing ” and the “ sitting ” of line 70, ef. the excellent comment 
by Jacobsen in JNES 2.160, note 24. For line 74, cf. AS 12. 40,220. The last half 
of line 75 is perhaps to be restored a-nu-zu t-nu-zu “who knows no water, who 
knows no food.” 

Lines 76-95. Cf. comment to lines 1-11. The passage might be expected to depict 
the burial rites of Gilgames, and may be one of the prototypes of Tablet VIII of the 
Babylonian Epic of Gilgames. The reading of 1. 76 is based on the original. 

“1Tf the “Death of GilgameS” text should prove to be a continuation of the 
“ Gilgame’ and Huwawa ” poem (cf. note 4), there is some possibility that Ziusudra 
is speaking to GilgameS; the fact that the flood may be mentioned in line 10, points 
perhaps to the same conclusion. 

*° If it were not for the fact that it is in the third person, one might perhaps 
have assumed that Gilgames is the subject and that the passage describes the all 
mportant activities in the nether world which are to be his after death. Note, too, 
the complex -dumu-dutu-ke, of line 25; usually it is Enmerkar’s epithet. 

°° Nor can we say what, if any, is the relationship between our lines 36-39 and 
the Meissner Old Babylonian tablet (cf. E@ 53 ff.) iii 6 ff. 

*4 Lines 60-69, it will be noted, all end in the same refrain; no doubt several of the 
\issing lines immediately preceding line 60 also ended with it. 

*° Cf. perhaps HUR nu-ktr-ru-dam (AS 12. 34, 168). 
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B 

Lines 1-28—The missing preceding lines, it may be assumed, depicted Gilgames’s 
arrival in the nether world after death and burial. Our passage then describes the 
presentation by Gilgame’ to the deities and priests of the nether world, the gifts and 
offerings of those who “ lie with him in that place.” *° The nouns dam, dumu, nar, 
and kindagal of lines 1-4 are perhaps better translated as plurals.*7 For dam-U,, 
line 2, cf. perhaps SL 585.45. In line 4, note the writing gal-kinda for kindagal. 
The first part of line 7 is too obscure for an intelligent guess. Lines 8-13 list the 
well-known underworld deities; strangely enough Nergal seems to be missing. In 
line 9, the postposition -8é@ is used for the more correct -ra (cf. lines 10, 13, and 18), 
while in lines 1] ** and 12, the postposition is omitted altogether. In line 11, the 
translation “ presents”? for u,-di is based on the fact that it seems to parallel the 
igi-du, and nig-Sa-a of the preceding lines.*® In line 13 note the exceptional use of 
the Semitic conjunction. Lines 14-18 list “the mothers and fathers of Enlil” who 
were no doubt conceived to dwell in the nether world.*® The same is probably true 
for the deities listed in lines 19-22, although the mythological background for their 
descent to the nether world is still unknown.*? Lines 23-8 list the priests of the 
nether world In line 28, the postposition -ra is perhaps to be restored before 
ninda. 

Lines 29-36—Too fragmentary for constructive comment. 

Lines 37-42—These lines seem to contain a farewell-like tribute to a cherished hero, 
now dead. In line 40, if the translation “ his ” should prove correct, -bi is an error 
for -ni. For the reading sal, not mi, in the complex ZAG-SAL, cf. Langdon’s 
excellently deduced proof in JRAS 62.91, and note probably in addition the complex 
ZAG-SAL-la of OECT I pl. 45, 35. 


A PRINCE OF TAANACH IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY B.C. 


W. F. Avsricut 


Five miles southeast of Megiddo in a straight line lies the imposing 
mound of Taanach. One of the most impressive biblical sites in Pales 
tine, it attracted the attention of Ernst Sellin as early as 1899. Within 
two years he had raised the necessary funds to enable him to undertake 


°° These are listed in lines 1-7; note, however, that line 6, if the translation is 
correct, may not refer to human beings. 

*7 Since Gilgames’s son is listed in the king list as his successor (cf. now AS 11. 
90), this seems to argue against the immolation hypothesis mentioned above; 
perhaps we may assume that only some of the children accompanied the king to his 
grave. 

*8 For Dimpikug, cf. SLT 122 iii 7, and especially PBS X 2 No. 6 obv. iii 38, where 
the name, in its fuller form, is to be corrected to read 4dim(!)-pi(!)-me-kug-gi. 

2° Note, however, the omission of the expected -bi; perhaps something altogether 
different is involved. 

80 With some omissions and variations, the names correspond to the similar lists 
in TRS 10, 1-30; CT XXIV pls. 3-4, 29 ff. (cf. ibid. pl. 21, 60 ff.) ; C7’ XVI pl. 13 
iii 1) ff.; VS II 11 rev. ii 3 ff.; PRAK II C.72 obv. 13(?) ff. Note that 4en-mu-?-la 
of our line 17 seems to correspond to line 17 of the last named text, with la for 
perhaps both are variants of the expected den-u,-ti-la. 

‘1 That Sumugan was conceived as living in the nether world is known from The 
Epic of Gilgames’ (H@ 47, 49); so, too, according to “ Inanna’s Descent” were at 
least some of the Anunnaki. Rather surprising is Ninjursag’s presence in the world 
of the dead; note too, that the position of het name, following Sumugan, seem 
rather unexpected. 

82 Cf. the priests listed in Enkidu’s dream (HG 47, 46-48). 
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his first campaign of excavation at the site (March—July, 1901) , followed 
by a briefer second campaign (March, 1903), and finally by “ gleanings ” 
(Nachlese, August-September, 1904) .1 The entire work lasted some six 
months, but was carried on with a very small staff and with a large force 
of native laborers. The director, who was already a distinguished biblical 
scholar, later called to the University of Berlin, was totally without 
archaeological experience or knowledge. Fortunately he was assisted 
during the first two campaigns by the engineer and explorer of Trans- 
jordan, Dr. Gottlieb Schumacher, to whom we owe all the plans and 
most of the drawings. Unfortunately Schumacher was also wholly 
without excavating experience and knew nothing about the pottery 
chronology which had been so systematically worked out by Petrie, Bliss 
and Macalister during the years 1890-1900.2 As a result, there was no 
methodical stratigraphic analysis of the excavated remains and virtually 
no attempt at chronology. The contents of different strata were hope- 
lessly mixed and the interpretation of fortifications and building remains 
was so vague and contradictory that no clear picture can be obtained. 
Add to these weaknesses the fact that few of the plans were drawn to 
scale and that the pottery was haphazardly and inadequately repro- 
duced, and it becomes virtually impossible to paint an intelligible picture 
of the history of Taanach on the basis of the excavations of Sellin. After 
new excavations in this promising site have been undertaken we can 
undoubtedly date most of the buildings already exposed. 

In the two short campaigns of 1903 and 1904 Sellin cleared an other- 
wise unparalleled complex of masonry and subterranean rock-hewn 
constructions.* Schumacher’s plans are merely sketches, not drawn to 
scale, while Sellin’s description cannot be reconciled in detail with the 
plans. Moreover, the photographs published in the Nachlese are inade- 
quate and poorly reproduced, while the additional details are often more 
obscure than helpful. Yet Sellin made a serious effort to do justice to 
the installations which he cleared. In particular he took great pains to 
collect and describe all objects, even going to the trouble of sifting the 
dumps of his second campaign, in order not to lose anything. Thus 
seven complete and five fragmentary cuneiform tablets were recovered. 
On these tablets Sellin’s cuneiformist, the distinguished Czech orientalist 
Friedrich (Bedfich) Hrozny, then a young docent at the University of 
Vienna, read the name of the addressee as [shtar-washur (on the correct 
reading Rewassa see below). The entire installation, both above and 


1 Ernst Sellin, Tell Ta‘annek (Denkschriften d. Kaiserl. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-Hist. 
Klasse, 50, No. IV), Vienna, 1904; Hine Nachlese auf dem Tell Ta‘annek in Paldstina 
(Denkschriften, 52, No. III), Vienna, 1906. An excellent detailed criticism of the 
entire Taanach undertaking was published in the year following the second publica- 
tion by Hermann Thiersch (Archdologischer Anzeiger, 1907, cols. 311-358), though 
the latter was unable to make any appreciable chronological advance, owing to the 
state of knowledge at the time. 

*The pioneer books by Petrie and Bliss were available ten and seven years, 
respectively, before Sellin’s first excavation at Taanach; Bliss and Macalister, 
Excavations in Palestine, appeared in 1902, between the first and second campaigns 
of Sellin. On the quality of the ceramic chronology proposed in 1902 by Bliss and 
Macalister see my favorable comments, The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible 

1932-35), p. 26. Cf. also BULLETIN, No. 92, p. 17. 

® See Tell Ta‘annek, pp. 37-42; Nachlese, pp. 5, 7-11, 32-34, 
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below ground, was then attributed to this personage and called Burg 
Ischtarwaschurs, though it is difficult to imagine any construction less 
like a fortress. It was dated to the Amarna period, about 1400 B.C. 

On reading the account of Sellin, checked by plans and photos, several 
points become clear at once. At least two different strata of masonry 
must be distinguished in the complex. Sellin states emphatically that the 
easternmost wall was in two “ Stockwerke” (stories), by which he 
means, as elsewhere in the Taanach reports, two masonry strata, one 
built on the other. The lower one was preserved to the height of 1.25 m. 
above the foundations, or presumably about 0.75-1.00m. above the 
original floor-level. The upper foundations were only preserved to the 
height of 0.65 m., i. e., not over two courses of masonry above floor-levéi. 
Most of the remaining foundations of the complex thus belonged to the 
lower stratum. But according to Schumacher’s sketch of the work done 
in the second campaign and Sellin’s explicit account of the work of the 
second and third campaigns the broken earthenware container (inside 
which were two tablets) as well as at least three whole tablets and 
several fragments were all found squarely over (not beside, at a higher 
level, but on top of) the foundations of the lower Stockwerk (stratum 
of masonry).’ In other words, these tablets unquestionably belong to 
the upper stratum, not to the lower stratum. Unfortunately, practically 
nothing was left of this upper stratum: the fragment to the east already 
described, a round pillar-base, and perhaps some vaguely described 
remains of massive foundations at a level above that of the Burg (but 
above what level of the complex in question?). To the stratum of the 
tablets belonged also a beautiful Egyptian amphoriscus of alabaster 
(presumably calcite), just over 8 cm. high.® A date in the 15th century 
seems probable.’ The lower stratum appears to be a full thousand years 
older than the tablet structure, as indicated by the sherds found in 
connection with it.* To this masonry belongs a remarkable hypogeum, 


See Tell Ta‘annek, p. 40; Nachlese, p. 11. 

® See 7'cll Ta‘annek, p. 38, fig. 34, pp. 41 f.: Nachlese, pp. 7 f; 

* Tell Ta‘annek, p. 42, fig. 41. 

* The closest parallels from Palestine seem to be three pieces from Tell el-‘Ajjil 
(Petrie, Ancient Gaza, II, Pl. XXII: 14, 15, 17), which resemble the Taanach vase 
closely in several respects: breadth of rims, shape of necks and handles, horizontal 
ridges just below rim and on neck where handle is attached, pointed projections just 
below lower attachment of handle. No. 17 is even more closely related to ou 
piece by having two ribbon handles, decorated with the same simple pattern. Nos 
14 and 15 have only one handle each. Nos. 14 and 17 are dated by a context rich in 
base-ring ware of the best type, from the 15th or early 14th century B.C. The 
elliptic horizontal section of the body reminds one of the calcite jars of the 17th 
16th century discussed in Annual, XII, pp. 28 f.—In reply to a question of mine 
about parallels from Egypt itself, Ludlow Bull kindly replied that “ Egyptian vessels 
having any resemblance to your jar would be for the most part confined to the 15th 
and 14th centuries.” He was unable, however, to suggest a parallel in this class of 
vase for either the elliptic section or the curious projecting tenon at the bottom of 
the amphoriscus. 

8 Cf. especially Nachlese, p. 31: “In (der Burg Ischtarwaschurs) wurde .. . ein 
ganze Menge der altkananitischen schraffierten Scherben gefunden, dagegen keine 
einzige nach ifigeisch-phénizischem Muster bemalte.” As we have seen, scarcel) 
anything remained above the floor-level of the 15th-century structure; everything else 
belonged to the earlier complex from E. B. II. 

® Tell Ta‘annek, pp. 38 ff., with figs. 35, 36, 38; Nachlese, pp. 8 ff. Note that the 
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whose masonry shows unmistakable resemblances to subterranean con- 
structions of the time of Djoser (Zoser) of the Third Dynasty,’® which 
cannot be dated after the 26th century B.C.'! Since the sherds with 
pattern-combing which Sellin illustrates, are characteristic of Early 
Bronze II and since all the characteristic pottery from Sellin’s lowest 
level on the mound also comes from E. B. II (or early III) ,’* we may 


plan of Chamber B must be rather drastically revised in the light of Nachlese, 
pp- 8f., according to which it was much more like Chamber A than could possibly 
be guessed from Schumacher’s earlier sections. There can be no doubt that the whole 
installation was later deepened and used for storing rain-water, as indicated both 
by rock-cut channels for water leading down beside the steps in the entrance passage, 
as well as in each chamber, and by the fact that the walls were plastered. The few 
objects recorded by Sellin as having been found in the hypogeum belong to different 
periods, both E.B. II and L. B. being represented. Among them he mentions 
particularly “ Scherben der iltesten schraffierten Art” (illustrated p. 41, fig. 39). 
These fragments were undoubtedly washed in by the rain after the place had fallen 
into disuse as a reservoir, and illustrate only the periods best represented above the 
rock in this immediate area. Sellin’s inference and conjectures were entirely 
fanciful; the installation can have been intended only for funerary purposes— 
presumably for the burial of members of the chief family of the town. 

1° Entrance to the two burial chambers was obtained by a winding stairway with 
eight rock-cut steps (Nachlese, pp. 9f.), beginning at a level above that of the 
masonry complex as a whole (‘ Burg Ischtarwaschurs”). From this winding 
stairway one passed through a doorway between two monolithic jambs into an 
entrance passage, down which one descended by eight rock-cut steps to the doorways 
leading into the two burial chambers. Over this entrance passage was a roof 
formed by a row of ten limestone beams, averaging 1.75 m. in length, 0.70 in breadth 
and 0.70 in thickness, with square or oblong cross sections. This peculiar type of 
roofing does not occur elsewhere in early Palestine, but it is very closely parallel 
in character to the roofing of the funerary pit of Djoser, first king of the Third 
Dynasty, which consisted of ten granite beams, averaging about 2.00 m. in length, 
0.30 in breadth and 0.50 in thickness, with rectangular section (see Lauer, La 
pyramide a@ degrés, Pl. XVII, XVIII: 2, and text, pp. 31 ff.; Firth and Quibell, The 
Step Pyramid, Pl. 11:3, and text, p. 32). Roofing with stone beams became 
extremely common in Egypt at this time; in Djoser’s mortuary temple at Saqqirah 
we find very extensive use of limestone beams painted red to simulate logs of wood 
(cf. Clarke and Engelbach, Ancient Egyptian Masonry, p. 9, who quote Reisner as 
saying that the average thickness of such limestone roofing beams was 50-80 cm., 
just as at Taanach). Granite beams were much stronger (ibid., p. 12), and thus 
averaged considerably less in thickness. The peculiar shape of the doorways leading 
to the burial chambers, narrower at the top than at the bottom (doorway B is 
1.05 m. wide at the bottom, 0.90 at the top, so that its sides slope at an average 
angle of 3-4° from the vertical), does not seem to have direct Old-Kingdom parallel, 
but it can scarcely be accidental that the slope approximates so closely to the slope 
of an early mastabah wall. Thus Reisner, The Development of the Egyptian Tomb 
down to the Accession of Cheops (1936), pp. 324, 326, reconstructs the superstructure 
of the tombs of Djer and Djet of the First Dynasty at a mastabah angle of 5° from 
the vertical. Stone roofing slabs already appear in the substructure of a private 
tomb from the middle of the First Dynasty (Reisner, op. cit., p. 122), so this parallel 
may be significant. Since the royal mastabahs of the First Dynasty were imitated 
more or less by private builders of the Pyramid Age, we are undoubtedly safer in 
dating the Taanach hypogaeum comparatively late, but not after the Third Dynasty. 
It is searcely necessary to add that Egyptian prototypes were not imitated slavishly 
but that ample latitude was permitted the Palestinian architect, who presumably 
worked from memory. 

11 My minimal chronology places the Third Dynasty cir. 2600-2550. Our new 
knowledge of comparative archaeology makes it difficult to raise this date more than 
a century. 

12 The pattern-combing in question was characteristic of Megiddo XVI-XVIII and 
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safely date the entire installation between 2800 and 2500 B.C. The 
Egyptian parallels thus become doubly striking. In view of the fact that 
the late Mme. Judith Marquet-Krause’s excavations at Ai, north of 
Jerusalem, also demonstrated strong Egyptian influence in the Third 
Dynasty,** we shall probably have to assume much more effective 
Egyptian penetration into Palestine in the early Memphite period than 
we have hitherto dared to infer." 

In this paper I shall give new translations and interpretations of the 
four complete cuneiform letters to Rewassa. After my discovery in 1924 
that the writer of two of these letters to RewaSsa was an Egyptian 
official named Amenophis,’* I planned to publish revised renderings, but 
at that time I hoped to be able to collate the originals at Istanbul. 
This hope failed to materialize, since there was no responsible museum 
official in Istanbul when I was there in 1928. However, thanks to the 
photographs and to the increase in our knowledge since the translations 
of Hrozny,‘° Ungnad,* Ebeling ** and Maisler,’® we can solve most 
remaining difficulties and offer satisfactory translations of these letters. 


Taanacnh, No. 1 


Obv. a-na ”™Re-wa-as-sa 7° To RewaSia 
qi-bi-ma say, 


is beautifully illustrated by a Syrian sherd from the royal tombs of the late First 
Dynasty at Abydos (Petrie, Royal Tombs, I, Pl. XXXVIII: 9). On the chronology 
of E. B. II and early III (before Tomb A of Jericho) see Wright, The Pottery of 
Palestine from the Earliest Times to the End of the Early Bronze Age (1937), pp. 
69 ff. It may be added that Wright (letter of Jan. 28th) agrees that all the early 
pottery published by Sellin (e.g., Tell Ta‘annek, Pl. I: 1, m, n) belongs to E. B. II 
or early III. 

18 Cf. Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., XV (1935), pp. 209 f. 

14 The most complete list of data illustrating early Egyptian penetration into Asia 
is given by Alan Rowe, A Catalogue of Egyptian Scarabs (1936), pp. xiiiff., with a 
supplement in Quar. Dept. Ant. Pal., VIII (1938), pp. 72 ff. 

18 See Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., IV, p. 140, n. 1; Zeits. Ag. Spr., 62 (1926), pp. 6: 

A. Gustavs, Zeits. D. Pal.-Ver., 51 (1928), pp. 176 f. 

16 Tell Ta‘annek, pp. 113f., and Pl. X; Nachlese, pp. 36 ff., Pl. I and III. 

17 See Gressmann, Altorientalische Texte und Bilder, I (1909), pp. 128 f. 

18 In Gressmann, Altorientalische Texte (1926), p. 371. 

19TIn Qoves Klausner (Hebrew), 1936, pp. 44 ff. 

2° This name was read ™J§tar-wa-Sur by Hrozny, taking RI as equivalent to ¢R/ 
= INinni (cf. Briinnow, No. 2561) and the signs as-sa@ as Sur (written AS-SA). But 
RI alone never stands for 4RIJ, and the latter is very rare and late, being due entirely 
to confusion between the sign NINNI (which looks something like RI in Old Baby- 
lonian) and RI (cf. Deimel, Sumerisches Lexikon, II, 217: 53). Needless to say, the 
sign NIN NI does not look the least like RI where it occurs in the Amarna Tablets. 
Ungnad’s ASirat-jasur, followed by Ebeling, is even worse, since it assumes that 
Taanach RJ has the same reading as Amurru @NINNI (EA 64: 3, on which see 
Knudtzon’s edition, p. 355, n. e; note that Knudtzon’s own reading ¢Astartu is 
erroneous, being based on the supposed writing as-ta-ti for as-ra(/)-ti in EA 63: 2). 
My own suggestion ‘Astar-yasir, followed by Maisler and favorably considered by 
yustavs, improves the grammatical form, but is without any onomastic parallel from 
the second millennium. Since the name is found four times in the address of these 
letters, and all four occurrences are clear in the published photographs, I have no 
hesitation whatever in considering my new reading Re-wa-as-sd as epigraphically 
certain. Moreover, the name is obviously Egyptian R‘-wér, to be vocalized at that 
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um-ma ™Gu-li-¢ Adad* 
bu-lu-ut dam-qi-is 

ilanu”! li-ig-a-lu 

su-lum-ka** Su-lum 

biti-ka mari?'-ka 

at-ta ta-as-pu-ru 

a-na ia-s as-sum kaspim 

& a-nu-ma a-na-di|n| 

L kaspi#!-4 ki la e-[t\e-pu-su** 


§a-ni-tam a-na mi-nim 
u-ul (!)** tu-wa-sla]-ru-n{i| 
, §u-lum-ka a-na 1asi?® 
Wu a-wa-tam mi-im-ma 
Sa ti-i8-mi 
is-tu as-ra-nu-um 
su-up (1?) *°-ra-am_ it-ila]** 


Thus Guli-Adad. 

Live well! 

May the gods take note 

of thy welfare, the welfare 

of thy house, of thy children! 

Thou hast written 

to me with regard to silver, 

and behold I will give 

50 shekels of silver 
do (so)! 

Further, why 

dost thou not send 

thy greetings to me? 

And everything 

that thou hearest 

from there 

write to me. 


verily I will 


time Ré'-wase (so, not -wase, as will be shown in my detailed study of accentuation 
and quantity in Egyptian), literally “ Ré is mighty (adjective, not stative [pseudo- 
participle]).” The element wér appears also (but in a different position in the 
name) in the throne-name of Ramesses II, written Wa-as-mu-a-re-a in Hittite 
cuneiform; the unsyncopated cuneiform spelling here would be wa-Sa or wa-si. For 
the cuneiform doubling of the sibilant after short accented a cf. Amarna Haramassi 
and Hamaési for Hr-ms(w), Tahmassi and Tahmassa (so EA 284: 9) for Pth-ms(w). 
Presumably the prince of Taanach received his Egyptian name while he or his 
family was a hostage in Egypt. The case is parallel to that of Amanhatpi 
(Amenophis), who was prince of TuSultu in southern Syria during the Amarna 
period. Similar cases became extremely common in the Assyrian period, when 
Assyrian names might even be borne by city-kings of Egypt and Philistia. 

1 Or ™Gu-li-47Ba’lu. I cannot accept Maisler’s suggestion that we read Guli-Tesub, 
since there is no reason to think that the name is Hurrian. The name may stand for 
a Canaanite *Gé6’eli-Hadad, “Hadad (or Baal) is my avenger” (cf. Heb. gé’el 
had-dam, “avenger of blood”). On Northwést-Semitic names formed with the verb 
nqm, “to avenge,” cf. Dossin, Syria, XX (1939), pp. 170 ff. 

*2 Cf. the identical Hebrew expression sa’dl lesalém, “ greet.” 

*° On the meaning and use of this expression see H. Holma, Zeits. f. Assyr., 28 
(1914), pp. 102 f. 

*4So unquestionably for Hrozny’s doubtful u-tir, as already recognized by all 
subsequent translators. This is the normal spelling of ul, “not,” in EA. 
°° Written. ideographically a-na MU, as suggested first by Ebeling. 

suffix -am, “to me,” makes this interpretation reasonably certain. 

*° So already Ungnad and Ebeling; the sign UB is apparently written over an 
erasure, since there are too many wedges in the photograph, though all the wedges 
belonging to UB are in their proper places. The reading qat (SU) “Bél-ra-am id-i, 
preferred by Hrozny and Maisler, is inherently improbable because of the strange 
qat for ina qét (as in Taanach 2:12) and because of the absence of the upright 
wedge before personal names of males, which occurs invariably otherwise in Taanach 
1 and 2. This reading is, moreover, ruled completely out by Amarna and Ugaritic 
parallels: e.g., EA 149: 56f. (minummi tasteme u supur ana sarri, “ whatever thou 
dost hear, write (it) to the king”); Syria, XIV, p. 235 (w-mnm rgm d tim‘ tmt 
w-8t b-spr ‘my, “and whatever thou dost hear there, put it into a letter to me” 
[ef. BULLETIN, No. 82, p. 48]). 

*7 For the writing it-ia for usual Accadian ittiya see EA 114: 7, 47 (cf. also it-ka 
and it-§u-nu in other Canaanite letters from Amarna). The meaning “ to” seems to 
be found occasionally in EA (Ebeling in Knudtzon’s edition, p. 1430), and in this 
passage it corresponds exactly to Ugaritie ‘m, “ with, to.” 
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§a-ni-tam t% Sum-ma Further, and if 
20. i-ba-si u-ma(!)-an* there is a wizard 
44-%-rat lim (!)*°-ni-nu *° of Asherah, let him tell our for- 
tunes, 
and let me hear quickly (?); 


° 


u lis-mu** ur-ru-h[is (?) ]* 


iu it-ta-am and the (oracular) sign 


*S All students have hitherto followed Hrozny in reading t-ba-an, “ finger” (of 
Ashirat), but it is quite impossible much of the time to distinguish between ba and 
ma in the Taanach tablets, as may be seen, e. g., by comparing the occurrences of ma 
and ba in the photographs of Taanach, No. 2. This confusion between ma and ba 
is characteristic of Old Babylonian cursive, and since it is far less common in the 
Amarna Tablets, may be considered as an illustration of the relative archaism of the 
Taanach tablets. Since whdén makes no sense here, and since defective spelling is 
common in the documents from Taanach (e. g., a-nu-ma for a-nu-wm-ma, ma-ga-re-ma 
for ma-gar-re-ma), we may safely read umdn for ummén. Accad. ummdnu (Old 
Bab. ummidnu, from Sum. ummea), “craftsman, scholar, professional man,” has 
been taken over into Hebrew as ’ommdn (probably also plural ’omenim, “ tutors,” 
whence the secondary sing. ’6mén}, into Aramaic as ’éimédnd, and into Phoenician as 
‘ammiin (see Jour. Bib. Lit., 1941, p. 210), all meaning “craftsman, technician,” 
etc. My rendering “ wizard ” is an approximation to the general sense of “ expert in 
magic, divination and religious lore”; the English word is derived from the same 
stem as “wise” and German “wissen.” It seems only reasonable to suppose that 
the wmmdn Aésirat of the Bronze Age corresponds roughly to the nebi’ 'Aserah of 
the Iron Age (cf. I Kings 18: 19); the shift from emphasis on traditional learning 
in the Bronze Age to ecstaticism in the Iron would account for much of the probable 
difference (cf. my remarks, From the Stone Age to Christianity, pp. 230 ff.). 

°° The photograph and hand-copy both show a large corner-wedge at the left of 
the character, apparently quite as long as the following vertical wedge. Moreover, 
the corner-wedge at the left of L/S, in line 22, is a small one at the upper corner of 
the character, 2nd is thus by no means the same element. 

®°Tf the reaaing lim(SI)-ni-nu is correct (see n. 29) we must evidently derive 
the word from the stem mani, “to allot,’ which is sometimes tertiae yodh in 
Accadian, and which oscillates between final w and y in the other Semitic cognates. 
For an extended discussion of the stem mny, mnw in Semitic see Langdon, Jour. 
Roy. As. Soc., 1930, pp. 21-29 (which requires constant criticism in detail; cf. 
especially Meissner’s demonstration that there is no such word as manitu, “ fate,” 
in Accadian, Archiv f. Orientf., VI, pp. 108f.). Very“early is the word for “ lot, 
portion, number,” which already appears in Ugaritic as mnt (I AB, ii: 36 in the 
sense of “allotment, destiny”; Nikkal Hymn, 46, in parallelism with spr, “ recount 
ing, number”), in Hebrew and Aramaic as méndt, “lot, share” (also “fate” in 
Psalms 11: 6; 16: 5, ete.). A group of cognates acquired the specific meaning “ fate, 
goddess of: fate,” Heb. Meni, Arabic Manautu (Nabataean), Mandt (Koranic), 
maniyah, etc. Accad. mindti (pl. of minuw [>Heb. min] from *minyu or minwu) 
is used in the sense of “omens, portents, indications, characteristics.” In Syriac 
mané kaukebé means “ astrologer,” lit., “ one who calculates (the movements of) the 
stars.” The extent to which Mesopotamian astrology had gained ground among the 
Canaanites as early as the fifteenth century B.C. is illustrated by the use of the 
expression mzl ymzl in the Keret Epic; cf. Virolleaud, La légende de Keret, p. 
Psalms 147: 4, “ He who allots (ménéh) a number to the stars,” and Isa. 65: 

* And I shall apportion (maniti) you to the sword,” are directly helpful in fixing 
the primary meaning of limninu as “let him fix our lot (by divination) .” 

51 For the text cf. n. 29. For the ending cf. the Canaanizing forms yidu (EA 112: 
36) and tidw (EA 105: 36). It need scarcely be added that no one has succeeded in 
making sense out of Hrozny’s lis-ni-nu w lis-mu-ur-ru. 

*2 The characters ur-rw seem to be followed by two oblique wedges, to judge from 
the faint indications at the edge of the photograph. This points to the sign UD 
(his), which is often used in Accadian in the words arhis, “fast” (lit., “like a 
wild cow”) and urruhis, “ very fast.” 
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a a-wa-tam te-ra-ni and interpretation send to me.** 

as-3um !méarti-ka *4 With regard to thy daughter 

ga i-na al Ru-bu-teX! ni-du*® who is in the town of Rubitu,** 
we are informed 

las-sulm ** ga-al-mi-sa ** about her welfare; 

& suwm-ma i-ra-bi *° and if she grows up 


88 That is, the writer wishes not only to hear the result of the divination (we 
should say “ seance’’), but also to know something about the omen(s) or oracle on 
which the interpretation was based. 

84 Much confusion has been created by the fact that the following sigts ni-du 
(or li-du) have been read here. From the Amarna Tablets we know, however, that a 
scribe would frequently insert a word needed to complete or clarify a line in a blank 
space at the end of a preceding or following line. This slight shift makes the 
otherwise enigmatic passage perfectly clear and logical. RewaSSa’s young daughter 
was in Guli-Adad’s own town of Rubutu, presumably for the purpose of studying 
musie and dancing. For the situation cf. my remarks on a contemporary cuneiform 
letter found at Shechem, BULLETIN, No. 86, p. 31, and cf. below, n. 40. 

%> On the place where ni-du must be read see n. 34. 

36 The town of Rubutu (so in the nominative) is mentioned twice in the letters of 
‘Abdi-Heba of Jerusalem. Once (EA 289: 13) Rubutu (read here Ru-bu-taKI with 
Schroeder; the name is in the accusative) is reported as having been occupied by 
Milkilu of Gezer and Tagu, father-in-law of Lab’aya prince of Shechem, an 
(allegedly) disloyal act which greatly alarmed ‘Abdi-Heba. A second time (EA 
290: 11) ‘Abdi-Heba tells Pharaoh that Milkilu of Gezer and Suardatu (probably of 
Hebron, as I shall try to show elsewhere) have hired men of Gezer, Gath (in the 
north, probably Tagu’s capital, as I shall try to show elsewhere) and Keilah, and 
have occupied the land belonging to Rubutu. Apparently the town itself was not 
captured at this time, but fell later into the hands of Milkilu and Tagu. It must 
have been situated somewhere in or near the Coastal Plain between the territory 
of Taanach and that of Gezer. This rules out several identifications discussed by 
Weber in Knudtzon’s edition, p. 1342. E.g., “ Rabbith” in Issachar (which is 
certainly a mistake for Daberath in parallel context) and ha-Rabbah in northern 
Judah both drop out of the picture. On the other hand, Rubutu is probably the 
R-b-t (the vocalization of the name cannot be determined from the spelling in this 
late period) of the Shishak List, No. 11, followed immediately by Taanach, Shunem 
and Beth-shan, since the order of names points to a location southwest of Taanach 
near the eastern edge of the Coastal Plain. It cannot be the Ra-bi-tuw of the 
Tuthmosis-III list (No. 105), which occurs immediately after Qa-di-ru and is 
probably somewhere in Eastern Palestine, between Gilead and Damascus, as may be 
inferred from the names appearing in its vicinity, among which are Edrei (No. 
91), and ‘Ayy6na (cf. BULLETIN, No. 89, pp. 14 f., n. 43). It may well be that this 
Qa-di-ru (spelled like the name of Gezer in Palestine) is identical with the Gazru of 
Hauran (?), captured by Tiglathpileser III (cf. BULLETIN, No. 92, pp. 17f., n. 6). 
(nother plausible identification of Rubutu is with the Solomonic district capital of 
Arubboth (I Kings 4: 10), which must have been somewhere in the neighborhood of 
modern Tail Karem, northwest of Samaria. On Arubboth see my remarks, Jour. 
Pal. Or. Soc., 1925, pp. 28 f., and Zeits. f. d. Alttest. Wiss., 1926, p. 230, n. 4 (note 
the accompanying discussion of the “ Rabbith” of Issachar), and Alt’s discussion, 
Palastinajahrb., Vol. 28: (1932), pp. 31 ff., as well as the remarks of Abel, Géographie, 
Il, pp. 250 f., from all of which the reader may gain some idea of the complexity and 
obscurity of the problem. It should be added that I no longer identify Arubboth 
with “ArrAbeh, Amarna Harabu. 

*? The traces lend themselves well to this reading. 

** For Can. galmu, “well-being, peace” (= Accad. gulmu, Heb. salém) see EA 
136: 13 (EA 8: 42,45 have clearly been misinterpreted by Knudtzon) and note that 
t was borrowed by the Egyptians as sa-ra-ma (ef. Sa-ka-ma = Amarna Sakmi, 
sa-ra-qu = Can. talgu, “ snow,” Heb. séleg, and see my remarks, Voc. Eg. Syl. Orth., 
1934, p. 28, § 60). 

°° Note that in Middle Babylonian the use of the feminine form of the verb in the 
third person almost vanished. The scribe is here writing excellent Babylonian. 
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[t]a-da-an-si a-na sa-ru-te *° thou shalt give her to become a 
singer (?), 
iu (/) ** lu-v a-na be-lim ** or to a husband. 


TAANAcH, No. 2 


a-na ™Re-wa-as-sd qi-bi To Rewa8ia ** say, 
um-ma "Ahi-ia-mi bél-ilanu”'™ Thus Akhiyami.** May the lord 
of the gods 
napista-ka li-is-sur ahi at-ta protect thy life.4* My brother art 
thou *° 
i na-ra-mu(!) 47 i-na as-ri-ma ‘and there is no friend in (thy) 
ya-nu (!) -ma (!) 4° place; 


4° This is Hrozny’s reading. If correct it must be the genitive of a Canaanite word 
Sariitu, “art of singing, guild of singers,” from saru, “ singer” (Heb. sar, Ugaritic 
sr; cf. rm, “temple-singers ”). Cf. above, n. 34. On the ending in titu ef. n. 73. 

41 This correction for Hrozny’s si-i lu-% is absolutely certain, though not hitherto 
published. 

“Thanks to my correction of the meaning of sa-ru-te (assuming that Hrozny’s 
reading is correct) and of the beginning of line 30, it now becomes clear that 
Guli-Adad suggests two alternative dispositions of the daughter of his correspondent, 
either to make her a musician (?—i. e., presumably a hierodule) or to marry her off. 

*8 For this reading of the name see above, n. 20. 

“*This name is still obscure, and it is not impossible that the final mi is 
enclitic. However, I have not found any Amarna or other clear parallels for such 
use of enclitic mi, so it is best to treat the name as Ahi-yami or Ahi-yamu, where 
the second alternative would be nominative. I still think that the name is parallel 
to biblical "Abiydm, as Abijah, king of Judah, is called in I Kings. There seems 
little reason to consider the former as corruption of the latter; it is much more 
probable that one of the two names is the throne-name of the king, the other his 
personal name (Jour. Bib. Lit., 1932, p. 85, n. 25). The meaning of the name escapes 
me; no recent suggestion makes sense. 

‘° This salutation appears also in Nos. 5 and 6, with “ Baal” substituted for 
“the lord of the gods” (who was, needless to say, the same deity). It appears 
further in North-Syrian letters from the same age: “ May Baal protect thy life” 
(Virolleaud, Danel, p. 23; cf. BULLETIN, No. 63, p. 24) ; May the gods of the land of 
Ugarit protect thee, my brother” (Thureau-Dangin, Syria, XVI, p. 190); “ May the 
gods protect thee” (Dhorme, Syria, XIX, p. 143, and contrast H. L. Ginsberg, 
BULLETIN, No. 72, p. 19 [whose rendering is otherwise better] ). 

4° Dr. A. J. Sachs calls my attention to the phrase abi atta in Old Assyrian letters. 
There is no reason, however, to doubt that they were really brothers—i. e. perhaps 
half-brothers 

‘7 Hrozny’s reading na-ra-am has been followed by the three subsequent translators, 
but it cannot be right, since the clear occurrences of am in lines 11 and 15 of this 
letter are quite different in appearance, and since mu is written just this way in 
Taanach I: 22. Nardmu in the sense of “beloved, friend” is rather archaic in 
Accadian, though still found in late texts; on some early occurrences cf. Ungnad, 
Mitt. Vord. Ges. XX, pp. 73f. In Canaanite médadu (= Accad. namaddu) would 
presumably have been used. 

‘8S Hrozny has completely misunderstood the context; Ungnad and Ebeling have 
prudently left a blank in-their renderings. I explain ina agri like Heb. bimqém 
(’a98er), “ instead of ” (Hos. 2:1). 

4° Hrozny’s copy offers PI-AD; the PI is clear in the photograph but the last sign 
is almost entirely invisible. Since the line was longer than usual, I suggest that the 
AD be read as nu (contracted for lack of room) plus ma. We find both ia-nu-ma 
and ia-nu-um-ma, “ there is not,” in the Canaanite Amarna Letters. 
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5. wu tna lib-bi-ka i-nu-ma °° and thou dost remember that 
ar-ba-ku*™ i-na Gur-raK! 5° I was ambushed in Gurra,** 
u id-na-an-ni v%i-ma an-<na-a>** so give me this day 
IT *ma-ga-re-ma °° & *pilakkam (!)*° two chariot-wheels and an axle 
iu IT “ku-up-pa-as-ra (!) -ni-ma** &% and two chariot .... And 


°° This expression is translated literally from Canaanite; cf. Heb. ki yom naqadm 
be-libbi, “ for the day of vengeance I remember ” (Isa. 63: 4). 

°1 So correctly Hrozny. Ungnad left the translation a blank, while Ebeling and 
Maisler derive the form from erébu, “to enter.” Corresponding forms from the 
latter are, however, in the Canaanite Amarna Letters erbdta (Accadian), iribti 
(Canaanizing). Since all three signs of the word are absolutely clear in the 
photograph, we must derive arbéku (form like salmdéku, etc., Ebeling, Verbum, 
p. 54) from Canaanite (and Accadian?) ardbu, “to ambush” (very common in 
Hebrew). Having been robbed by the ambushers, he now applies to his brother for 
aid—at least, this is the pretext on which he asks for assistance. 

*? The reading Gurra appears certain; any doubt should be removed by the recol- 
lection that there was a tendency to dissimilate the case-ending of the nominative 
in Canaanite names ending in tinu (dénu) and tru, which became tina and tra. 
Moreover these dissimilated forms tended to become invariable in all cases; cf. 
BULLETIN, No. 89, p. 17, n. 62. Sellin has identified Gurra correctly with Gur in II 
Kings 9:27, though he did not know that this identification is imposed by the 
correct localization of Rahébu south of Beth-shan. Except in late summer and early 
iutumn, the best road from Beth-shan to Taanach is identical with that from 
Jezreel to Megiddo, described in the biblical passage in question. Moreover, Ahaziah 
was ambushed by Jehu’s men (who had presumably taken a short cut in country 
familiar to them and unknown to Ahaziah) at the “ascent of Gur, which is by 
Ibleam,” i. e., not far from Jenin. 

53 On the connection of this line with the rest of the letter see above, n. 51. 

54 Since the edge of the tablet is not visible in the photo, we may have to read 
i-ma-an = u-ma an-na-a (cf. imakal). 

°° This word is unquestionably Accadian magarru, “ wheel,” with a Canaanite dual 
ending. Hrozny and Ungnad failed to recognize it because the word was still read 
masdru (for the now universally accepted magarru see already Meissner, Zeits. f. 
issyr., 1912, p. 275), but Ebeling rendered it correctly. Maisier has somehow 
overlooked these facts and suggests Heb. m¢gerdh, about which we know only that it 
was a tool made of iron and used by stone-masons (perhaps a stone-mason’s chisel). 
Since a chariot had two wheels our explanation is certain. Our knowledge of 
chariots during this age comes mainly from the well-preserved specimens found by 
Carter near Thebes (Zhe Tomb of T'ut-ankh-amen, II, pp. 54-63), which belong to the 
early fourteenth century B.C. 

°° Hrozny read here two signs, which he identified as be-lit, supposing the latter 
to be an otherwise unattested feminine of Accad. bélu, “ weapon.” In late Assyrian 
contract tablets there is an isBH-lit, commonly rendered “ fruit-tree,” which must, 
however, be read t¢il-lit and explained as a variant of istillatu, “ grapevine,” with 
which the great number of individual plants and the absence of another designation 
for “vine” agrees. Thompson in Woolley, Carchemish, II, pp. 137 f., actually 
identified the word with Arab. ballit, “oak” (as though oaks were grown in 
orchards!). However, to judge from the photo and hand-copy, there is only one 
character, which looks very much like Amarna BAL = pilakku, with which it agrees 
exactly in number of wedges and in their arrangement at the beginning and end 
of the character, though there seems to be a slight difference in the middle of the 
character. The word pilakku means “spindle” (Ugar. plk, Heb. pelek, Aram. 
pilka, ete.), never “axe,” as formerly rendered. We need only recall that the 
English and German words for “spindle” were once also used for “axle,” to 
recognize the meaning “ axle” here. 

°* This word is obviously non-Semitic—possibly Hurrian. I owe the reading ra 
for Hrozny’s ia to Dr. A. J. Sachs, who read these texts with me a number of 
years ago. The ending of the word is again Canaanite dual. My translation. does 
not attempt to specify what dual parts of a chariot are meant. One is tempted to 
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10. sum-ma ga-am-ra-at “pilakkam when the making of the axle has 
been 
i-pé-sa-am ** & us-si-ra-as-Si completed, send it to me 
-na gat ™Pu-ur-da(!)-ya*® by Purdaya. 
sa-ni-tam pi-qi-id © a-na dlani”'-ka Further, give charge to thy towns 
uu lu-vi ti-pu-su ®*' ip-sa-su-nu and let them do their work 
(corvée) — 
15. muhhi qaqqadi-ia °* ma-am-ma-an anyone injures my own person 
$a it-ta|g|(/) -8u® a-na alaniK! HI-A who attacks (thy) towns. 


think of Accad. quppu, box, cage, ete., but the rest of the word can scarcely be 
Acecadian. Hrozny’s reading ia for ra remains possible as long as we cannot explain 
the word. I have gone over the Egyptian texts of the 13th century B.C. which 
describe the parts of a chariot (now conveniently accessible in an article by Dawson 
and Peet on the Edinburgh Ostracon in Jowr. Eg. Arch., 1933, pp. 167 ff., and in 
Gardiner’s Late-Egyptian Miscellanies, 1937, for references to documents in which cf. 
Dawson and Peet, p. 168 below, where the passages in question are listed), without 
success, though they contain a wealth of Canaanite vocabulary. It is interesting to 
note that parts of Egyptian chariots are said to have come from different places in 
Syria and Palestine; e.g., poles (staves) are said to have come from Pella near 
Beth-shan (Pap. Anastasi IV, 16:11), while, mantad objects (so Gardiner—derive 
perhaps from Heb. nts, “to destroy’) came from Rahaibu. Since the last place is 
precisely the Rababu from which our letter was written (n.70), it is evident that 
its ‘people e quite able to finish a chariot if the most difficult parts, such as 
wheels and axles, were supplied from elsewhere. 

°8 Since this word is infinitive accusative of epésu, I have restored the typical 
archaic gerundive construction, here to be regarded as standing in the relation of 
adverbial accusative to the characteristic Amarna gamrat, used impersonally in the 
sense “it is finished.” 

°° This reading is far preferable to Hrozny’s Bu-wr-it-pi. Da for id is certain in 
line 20. It is probable that this man is identical with the [ ]da-ya rubéi (LO-NUN) 
of Taanach, No. 3, rev. 14, especially since the photo favors the reading [™Pu-u]r 
-da-ya very strongly. He was one of the chief men of Taanach, in any case. My 
colleague, P. E. Dumont, has pointed out to me that Purdaya looks like a hypocoristi 
con of some such name as Purdara, equivalent to Vedic Puramdara (lit., ‘“ Cleaver 
of Fortresses ’), a common appellation of Indra. However this may be, the name 
is probably Indo-Iranian, like so many Palestinian personal names of this age. For 
the district of Taanach and Megiddo alone cf. Yamibanda of a Taanach name-list (cf 
Yami-uta and for the second element of this name I/ndar-uta Vedic Indrétu; 
Subandu, et as well as Biridiya (hypocoristicon of Biridaswa?) and Yaésdata, 
both from the Amarna Tablets. See Maisler, op. cit., p. 60. Since Yamibanda is 
called “ king,’ he may have preceded RewasSa at Taanach. 

6° So read and translate with Ungnad, Ebeling and Maisler. 

* For this exceedingly common Canaanite construction see BULLETIN, No. 89, 
p- 31, n. 15. 

*2—In Canaanite we should exnect this phrase to run ba-rdsiya or ‘alé résiya; ef 
Heb. be-rdsénii_ yippol ’el-adonau Sail (I Chron. 12: 20, said by the Philistine 
chieftains when David was’ about to march with them against Saul), literally, 
“against our head(s) will he fall away to his lord, Saul,” i.e., “his defection to 
Saul will be a personal injury to us.” For Heb. 168, “ person,” cf. I Sam. 28: 2. 
It was Maisler who first explained this phrase, but he misunderstood the context 

68 Hitherto this word has been read it-tab-su, but this makes no sense. Since 
Hrozny indicates in his hand-copy that the right side of the character in question 
(“TAB”) is damaged, it is probable that we must complete the two horizontal 
wedges visible in photo and hand-copy by a horizontal wedge between two obliqui 
ones (for the character 7AG@ see the first four and the eighth cuneiform column in 
Schroeder’s sign-list, No. 64). In view of the perfect sense which this reading make 
in this context, I regard it as certain. For the word nagdsu (ngt) in Canaanite se 
already my remarks, Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., 1932, p. 179, n. 60. The word naga 
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i-na-an-na a-mur-ni i-nu-ma *4 
i-pu-su tabam it-ti-ka © 
sa-ni-tam sum-ma *KAK (!) -U- 
TAG-GA °° erim(!)* 
i-ba-as-su wt lu-v tu-da(!)-nu-na *8 
sa-ni-tam li-ru-ba-am "Ilu-ra-pi-t 
a-na al Ra-ha-bi t lu-t 
i-wa-si-ra"™ awili-ia a-na mah-ri-ka 


Now behold me, that 

I do well by thee! 

Further, if there are copper ar- 
rows, 

let them be given (to me). 

Further, let Ilu-rapr’i ®° come to me 
at Rahabu ” or 

I will send my man to thee, 


iu lu-u i-pu-su™ ha-at-nu-tam ™ for truly I would be affianced! 


Taanacnu, No. 5 


To RewaSSa 

thus Amenophis. 

May Baal protect thy life! 
Send me thy brethren ** 
together with their chariots, 


a-na Re-wa-as-sd 

um-ma A-ma-an-ha-at-pa ™ 
“Balu™ napista*-ka li-is-sur 
us-se-ra-am-mi ahhé?'-ka 
qa-du narkabati?'-su-|nu] 

u us-se-ra-alm|-m{t] and send me 

sisa bilta-ka the horse (s) as thy tribute 
ua tamarati#! 7 and special gifts (for me). 
u ka-h And as for all 


(properly “to approach’) appears in the same sense in Biblical Hebrew, e.g. II 
property PI Pl $ 


Pas ZO 1, 

** For Accad. intima ( 

5 es 

°° This is a direct translation into Accadian of the phrase familiar in Hebrew as 
‘asd t6b ‘im (cf. Gen. 26: 29). 

°° On this ideogram, probably to be read mulmullu, see A. J. Sachs, Archiv f. 
Orientf., XII (1939), pp. 371 ff., and especially p. 373, n. 39; Lacheman, Nuzi, I, 
Only the arrow-head was made of copper, the 


Sam. 


‘an. ki see my remarks, BULLETIN, No. 86, p. 31; 89, p. 


p. 542 (reading possibly sukudu). 
shaft being light wood or reed. 

°? This reading I owe to C. H. Gordon; it is accepted also by Sachs. 

°’ This line has been misunderstood by all translators. My reading is absolutely 
certain from the context and from the perfect parallel EA 83:23. There are many 
parallels for the Canaanizing passive; cf. Ebeling, Verbum, pp. 59 f. 

°° The name means literally “ El is my Healer,’ and belongs to a common type, 
inadequately recognized hitherto. 

7° Rababu is certainly Eg. Rahibu in the Jordan Valley south of Beth-shan, now 
Tell es-Sirem. On the site and its history see my observations, Annual, VI, pp. 
38 ff.; on the vocalization of the name see my remarks, Vocalization, p. 48, X. A. 15. 

1 There is no doubt about the person, the vocalization of which follows the 
Barth-Ginsberg law faithfully; ef. my remarks, BULLETIN, No. 89, p. 31, n. 17. 

7 Tn the first person ipus interchanges with épus in the Amarna Tablets; the 
overhanging wu reflects the Canaanite indicative. 

™ This word is probably Canaanite rather than Accadian; cf. Heb. hatdn, “ son- 
hétén, “father-in-law.” Accad. hatanu is probably a loan from West- 
Semitic. The word is preserved unchanged in the same sense in Jewish Aramaic and 
Syriae hatnitd, “ wedding.” Strange to say, not a single one of the four translators 
has recognized it! For the extremely common use of epésu with a non-Accadian 
word ef. Gordon, Orientalia, VII, pp. 51 ff. 

74On this name see above, n. 15, and the references cited there. 

*°>Or tAdad. Baal was properly an appellation of the god whose personal name 
was Hadad (originally an appellation meaning “ Thunderer ’’). 

76 For this form of salutation see above, n. 45. 

77 That is, “ thy colleagues ”; it must be remembered that the Canaanite chieftains 
were members of the mariannu class and were, accordingly, only primi inter pares. 

*8 Written [GI-DU,HI-A. 


in-law,” 
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10, awilit q-gi-1i 79 the captives 
$a i-ba-as-su™ who are there 
it-ti-ka with thee, 
US-8C-TA-SU-NU send them to me 
imi” ma-ha-ri ®° tomorrow 
a-na dl Ma-gi-id-da at Megiddo.*? 


Taanacu, No. 6 


la-na R je-wa-as-sa To RewasSa 

|uwm-ma A|-ma-an-ha-at-pa thus Amenophis. 

[“Balu| napistat*-ka li-is-sur May Baal protect thy life! 

[ue al-nu-um-ma Su (!) -ai-nu ** And behold Stnu 

mar (!)** Na-ar-zi** tu-wa-se-ru. son of Narzu shalt *° thou send 
a-na ia-a-si §a-ni-tam la-a-mi to me. Further, 

i-na ma-an-sa-ar-ti i-ba-as-s|u| —_in the garrison ** there are none of 
ha-na-ku-u-ka ** 1 la-a-mi thy retainers, and 

ti-el-la-ku-un (!) §8-na at-tla] thou dost not come 


Can. ’asiru (Heb. ’asir); ef. my Vocalization, p. 34, III. A. 20. Confusion 
between cuneiform s and § is extremely common in the Amarna Tablets. 

8° As Hrozny recognized, this is Can. mdharu, “ tomorrow ” (Heb. mahdr). 

81 At that time Megiddo was occupied by an Egyptian garrison; see the discussion 
below. 

8? Hrozny read this line [§]a-nu-um ba-as gam-nu, which he translated doubtfully 
“a second measure of oil.” Maisler keeps this reading, though he renders “ a second 
pitcher of oil,” with a question mark. Strangely enough, Hrozny failed to recognize 
an absolutely clear SU, reading the sign as AS. Needless to say there was no 
spirantization of the stops (t after a vowel being pronounced as English th) until at 
least a millennium after this period. The name Su-t-nu, though superficially like 
Can. sénu, “sheep” (written st-ti-nu EA 263: 12), does not seem to be Canaanite; 
I suggest an identification with the contemporary name spelled 7'u-na in Egyptian 
(Ranke, 4g. Personennamen, p. 391: 15), attested several times as both masculine 
and feminine in the New Empire. In this case the cuneiform should be transcribed 
Ziu-u-nu, since Eg. t is regularly transcribed by cuneiform 2. 

88 Hrozny offers ‘i’-na ar-zi, which makes no sense. Since the following signs are 
quite clear in the photo, and the traces of the first character can equally well 
represent 7UR = mdru, I prefer the latter, which seems to be required by the 
context. 

84T cannot identify this name, which is presumably Egyptian if the preceding 
name is. 

85> The imperfect instead of the imperative (as in No. 5: 4,6,13) is presumably 
employed because of the uncertainty whether Sinu is actually in Taanach. 

86 The word mansartu meant “force of occupation” rather than any special 
garrison, since the place where the garrison in question was stationed would 
otherwise have been stated (cf. the Amarna usage, according to which we hear of a 
special massartu only at Sumur and at Beth-shan, where excavations have proved 
that there was an Egyptian fortress in the fourteenth century) ; on this category of 
troops see especially Alt, Paldstinajahrb., 32, p. 32. 

87 On this word cf. my remarks in Archiv f. Orientf., VI (1931), p. 221. In 1940 
Posener’s publication of the execration texts of Brussels (cf. BULLETIN, No. 83, 
pp. 30ff.) showed that the identification of the word hanaku with Eg. hnk 
is still doubtful, since Sethe’s reading hnkw must probably be corrected to sqryw, 
“prisoners ”; cf. Posener, op. cit., pp. 26-28, and de Walle, op.cit., pp. 108f. The 
ending of our word is good Canaanite (nom. plur. before a pronominal suffix). 

88 The correction of Hrozny’s en to un is due to A. J. Sachs; ef. line 14. 
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10. a-na mah-ri-ia & swum-ma-mi *° to my presence, nor 
tu-wa-se-ru-na aha-ka dost thou send thy brother! 
sa-ni-tam i-na al Ha-za-ti Further, I was in the town of Gaza 
i-ba-sa-ti w& la-a-mi and thou didst not 
ti-el-la-ku-na a-na mah-|r|i-ia come to me. 

15. a-nu-um-ma a-nia-ku .. .| Behold, I [am 
a-na nu-kur-ti |t& la-a-mi (?) | for war, [but thou wast not] 
|t|-ba-sa-ta |at-ta & ahhé (?) |-ka there [nor thy brethren (?) .] 
[Sla-ni-tam ah|hé?'-ka u-|ul Further, [thy] breth[ren (?) were] 

not 
|ip-tle (?) -eh-ru-nijm-ma *° wu la-| mustered (?) [and thou didst] not 
la'-ma 

20. [tu-wla-se-ru-us|-su-nu a-na malh- send [them to] me 

i ri-1a 
[ |-ka | | thy [ ] 
a-na mah-ri-ia| ] to me | 
| e"thu-up-s{i-ka] * | ] thy serfs | 
[s]a-ni-tam ta-at-t\a-din (?) ®* .. .|-ka Further, thou hast been giving (?) 
thy{ ] 

25. |tu-wa-s|e-ra-su-nu| ] thou hast sent them [ | 
| |su-n| Reo | their (them) [ ] 
|-t2-2a ee | my [ ] 
| la-na mah-|ri-ia] | | to me 
[ami ma-hja-ri® .. . | ] tomorrow .. . | ] 


At least two other letters are represented by fragments, but so little 
can be reconstructed that it is scarcely worth while. No. 9 comes from 
a certain Ki-su-na,’* who may be identical with the Kuzuna of EA 224: 
17, ancestor of Sum-Adda-Samu-Adda of Samhuna, north of Megiddo.* 
Since the latter assures the Egyptian court, which had demanded grain 
from him,°* that none had been delivered since the days of Kuzuna, his 
ancestor, it follows in all probability that the latter was prince of 
Samhuna when Tuthmosis III conquered the rebellious princes of 
northern Palestine and reorganized the provincial administration. This 
may be a valuable hint with regard to the date of our documents. 

The lists of names from Taanach, three of which are fairly well pre- 
served, provide us with a most interesting sidelight on the complex 


°° T owe the correct rendering “and verily not, nor” for % summa-mi to C. H. 
Gordon, who correctly compares Hebrew 16 . . . ’im, “neither . . . nor” (cf. Gordon, 
Jour. Bib. Lit., XLIX, p. 394, and Gesenius-Buhl, p. 45b. 

°° Lit. “ gathered.” 

"This is Hrozny’s reading. On hupsu see the latest discussion, with references, 
by Mendelsohn, BULLETIN, No. 83, pp. 36-39, supplemented by Lacheman, BULLETIN, 
No. 86, pp. 36. 

*? Hrozny read doubtfully ia-at-ta[l-ka], but this scarcely seems possible here. 

°8 See above, n. 80. 

**Hrozny reads [ J-'tu!-eu-na, but the reading ™Ki-su-na is imposed by the 
photograph; both the first signs can be paralleled exactly in Schroeder’s list (for 
SU instead of ZU ef. my note, BULLETIN, No. 86, p. 29, n. 11). 

®° Probably modern Seimiiniyeh, where Maisler has discovered L. B. remains. 

°° The grain of Esdraelon was Egyptian crown property, delivered to the court 
by the local princes; see Alt, Paldstinajahrb., XX (1924), p. 37. 
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racial and linguistic situation at Taanach in the fifteenth century B.C. 
The names have been discussed in detail by Gustavs and Maisler; the 
latter has made a number of good contributions to our understanding 
of them. More can naturally be done today, but until some of the 
outstanding material from Ugarit and Mari has been published it seems 
prudent to postpone a new treatment. 

Since the archaeological evidence for the date of our documents has 
been discussed above, and has been found weaker than had been sup- 
posed before, we shall have to rely exclusively on internal evidence, 
examined in the light of the external situation in the period in question. 
Palaeographic evidence points to a date somewhat earlier than the 
Amarna Tablets, but it must be admitted that our knowledge of the 
exact development of cursive cuneiform in Palestine and Syria is still 
rather indefinite and comparative study is rendered more difficult by the 
vast number of variants found in the extant documents from the second 
millennium. On the other hand, the evidence from orthography is clear- 
cut and convincing. As is well known, standard Accadian began to dis- 
card mimation (affixing m to nouns in the absolute state) toward the 
end of the First Dynasty of Babylon, during the latter part of which it 
had certainly ceased to be employed in vernacular speech. The Khana 
tablets from the sixteenth century B.C. show some confusion in the use 
of mimation. By the Amarna period it was unquestionably disused in 
standard Accadian as well as in the vernaculars of Mesopotamia and the 
West, and in EA we find it only in a few historical spellings. Chrono- 
logically, the evidence from cuneiform and Egyptian sources indicates 
that mimation was still employed in both Accadian and Northwest 
Semitic in the eighteenth century and was no longer used in speech 
(though still found in some cuneiform texts) in the fifteenth; its disuse 
may be dated, accordingly, between cir. 1700 and 1550 B.C.—say cir. 
1600 in round numbers.** 

In the first two Taanach letters, both written by Canaanites, we have 
the following examples of mimation (not counting ambiguous ideograms 
or occurrences of assum) in 54 lines of text: 


cases 


a (the use of a special sign, um, im, am) 
“ce 


b (the use of such signs as tam, tim, num) l 
c (the use of am as a verbal ending) 
d (false use of mimation) 


3 
0 
9 ‘“ 
] 


case 


In contrast with these figures, we have in 109 lines of EA 243-5, all from 
Megiddo, no examples of a, c or d, and 7 of b (nearly all in the 
fossilized adverb sanitam. In 93 lines of EA 267, 269-271, all from 
Milkilu of Gezer, we find only one example of a, one of b, but none of 
ec or d. In about 150 intact lines of EA 278-283, all from Suwardata in 
southern Palestine, we have only 3 of b, none of a, c or d. I have not 
drawn on the letters of ‘Abdi-Kheba because of the fact that his scribe 
diverged widely from the usage of the other Canaanite scribes; however, 
use of the mimation is equally rare in his letters. It follows peremptorily 
that the Taanach letters are earlier than any group in the Amarna 


Cf. BuLtietin, No. 70, p. 21, and cf. numerous examples of mimation from 
Palestine and Syria in the Egyptian execration texts of the nineteenth century 
(BULLETIN, No. 83, pp. 33 ff.). 
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collection, i. e., they must antedate the fourteenth century.°* How much 
earlier they are is another question; the drastic lowering of Mesopotamian 
and Syrian dates required by the Mari documents and the Khorsabad 
List prevents us from going as high as the sixteenth century, as I was 
at first inclined to consider likely.® 

Some light on the time of our documents may be derived from external 
sources. In 1468 B.C. Tuthmosis took Megiddo, after a siege of seven 
months (as we are told in a recently discovered hieroglyphic stele) .1°° 
Excavation there shows a sharp break between Stratum IX (the period 
of bichrome pottery) and VIII (advanced L. B. ware). Since Taanach 
was only five miles south of Megiddo and there was no natural boundary 
between the two, they must have belonged to the same Canaanite prince, 
at least during most periods. Before 1468 and again through the Amarna 
Age, Megiddo was the center of an important city-state. It follows that 
RewaSsa may best be placed in the period following the destruction of 
Megiddo by Tuthmosis III, when the latter was held by an Egyptian 
garrison. If Kisuna (see above) was the same person as Kuzuna of 
Samhuna, a date under Tuthmosis III becomes even more probable. 
My suggestion that the Egyptian governor Amenophis, whose residence 
was in Gaza, may have been the later Amenophis II must remain 
problematical, for lack of evidence.'*' However this may be, I propose 
a date about the middle of the fifteenth century for our correspondence, 
which may then be dated about three generations (cir. 75 years in round 
numbers) before the middle of the Amarna Age. RewaSSa was by no 
means an insignificant personage, since his territory included the district 
south of Beth-shan in the Jordan Valley and he was, accordingly, in 
control of much of the Plain of Esdraelon and its rich grain fields. 

In a number of articles in the Butietin I have undertaken to show 
how much more can now be done with the cuneiform letters from 
Palestine than was possible up to recently. I hope to continue this 
series with a new translation of the letters from ‘Abdi-Heba of Jerusalem, 
which will cast light on the political organization of Canaan under the 
Egyptians. There is no reason to doubt that continued excavation in 
such rich sites as Megiddo and Lachish will yield a rich harvest of 
written documents from the latest pre-Israelite period. We shall then be 
able to understand the situation when Israel conquered Canaan far 
better than we might have thought possible a few years ago. 


°° There are other points which suggest archaism. E.g., we find no cases at 
Taanach of such corrupt Canaanized Accadian as verbal forms with prefixed ya, yi, 

vu, and no Canaanite glosses. 

°° On the chronology see now BULLETIN, No. 88, pp. 28-33. 

109 See Ag. Zeits., 69, pp. 31 f.; Alt, Paldstinajahrb., 32 (1936), pp. 16f. 

11 Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., 1924, p. 140, n. 2. Later, Ag. Zeits., 62, p. 64, I suggested 
possible identification with the Amenophis who was governor of Nubia under 
Tuthmosis IV. The latter identification would be possible if the official in question 
had begun his foreign career in Palestine. 
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A TALMUDIC NOTE ON THE WORD FOR CUTTING FLAX 
IN THE GEZER CALENDAR! 


Louis FINKELSTEIN 


In the December number of the BuLLetTIN (pp. 16 ff.) Professor 
Albright offers a new discussion of the Gezer calendar, containing a 
number of new insights. I was particularly struck by his note on the 
word ‘-s-d, (on p. 22) which refers undoubtedly to some special type of 
reaping (the flax). As Professor Albright remarks, the word does not 
occur in Scripture (except in the form ma‘asad) nor in Mishnaic Hebrew. 
Professor Albright cites the cognate forms from the Accadian esédu 
meaning “ to reap” and the Arabic ‘dd meaning “ to cut.” ? 

It happens that I have for some years been making a study of the 
Sifra or Torath Kohanim, the Tannaitic commentary on Leviticus, and 
have, in large part through the courtesy of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, been able to obtain photographs of all the available 
texts of this work. In the passage dealing with Lev. 19: 9, “ And when 
ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not wholly reap (ligsor) the 
corners of thy field; neither shalt thou gather the gleanings (qgesireka) 
of thy harvest,” the Sifra contains the following remark according to ed. 
Venice, (1545, f. 44c): 

‘en li ’ella qoser toles minayin talmud lomar liqsor qotef minayin 
talmud lomar qesireka. 

“ From the Scriptures, we would only know that the reaper (must 
leave the corners of the field), whence do we know that this law 
applies also to the person plucking (toles) the grain (by hand) ? 
Therefore Scripture says, liqgsor; whence do we know that the same 
rule applies to the gotef (the person who tears the fruit from the 
stem)? Therefore Scripture says qgesireka.” 

The argument is in the usual form of the Rabbinic Midrashim, par- 
ticularly those of the school of Rabbi Akiba, where each word is made 
to have its special and distinctive meaning. The author is trying to 
explain what he considers the redundancy of saying lo tekalleh pe’at 
sadeka liqsor, for “ wholly reaping the corners of the field ”; and he con- 
siders the word weleqget “ gleanings” sufficient in the second half, and 
therefore has to explain the word gesireka “ harvest ” which appears to 
him unnecessary. 

The difference between toles and qgotef is not at all clear; and a study 
of the manuscripts and other texts of the passage shows that qotef 


1[It is a pleasure to print President Finkelstein’s note, for which I asked him 
after he had communicated the contents to me in a letter. It is rarely that we find 
such a beautiful example of the way in which Talmudic philology and textual 
criticism should dovetail with biblical philology and Northwest-Semitie epigraphy. 
—W. F. A.] 

2 [After studying the data again I think that it is preferable to return to the 
etymology of Delitzsch and his successors, namely that Accad. esédu is Aram. 
haséd and Arab.hdsada, both of which have the same meaning, “to reap (grain) ,” 
whereas the basic meaning of ‘asdd and Arab. ‘ddada is “to lop off,” or the like. 
—W.F. A.) 
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occurs only in ed. Venice; and is doubtless the result of an emendation 
either by the printer or the copyist whose ms. the printer used. 
The variations of the word qotef in the other texts are as follows: 


1. Cod. Assemani XXXI: qoser (as in printed texts of Yerushalmi; 
see below) 
Cod. Assemani LX VI, Cod. Parma, a Genizah ms. in Oxford (Heb. 
d. 54), texts cited in the commentary of Rabbi Abraham ben David 
and in that ascribed Rabbi Samson of Sens: hosed 
Oxford ms., and a text cited in commentary of Rabbi Abraham ben 
David: ha-‘oser 
Yalkut: hafqer 
Another text cited in commentary ascribed to Rabbi Samson of 
Sens: ‘osed. 

From these variants it seems obvious that the correct reading is ‘osed. 
The form ‘oser is clearly a misreading for the rare ‘osed; the form hosed 
may be either a substitution of the better-known root hasad for ‘asad, or 
may represent a variant spelling of ‘asad, for the Galileans did not dis- 
tinguish ‘ayin from het, and doubtless pronounced hasad and ‘asad alike. 
There is also a possibility that the reading hasad represents an emenda- 
tion in the text of the Sifra on the basis of the parallel passage in 
Yerushalmi Peah 1, 4 (16 c, line 8) where the baraita is cited. According 
to the printed texts of the Yerushalmi, the baraita there reads: qoser; 
but Professor Saul Liebermann informs me that Cod. Leyden on which 
ed. pr. of Yerushalmi is based, actually reads hosed. (This is also the 
reading of Yerushalmi according to the citation in the commentary of 
Rabbenu Hillel on the Sifra.) 

The baraita is also cited in the Babylonian Talmud, Hullin 137a, 
where (according to the usual texts) ‘osed is replaced by ‘oger.’ This is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that the early Babylonian transmitter did 
not recognize the form ‘osed, and felt that he had to render it by a 
better known word. The fact that he did so, shows that his original 
text (still transmitted by the oral tradition) probably did not have 
hosed; for there would have been little need for changing that word, 
and again, it was natural to substitute ‘oger for ‘osed, and would be rather 
unnatural to do so for hosed. 

However, it seemed illogical to suppose that toles (which in opposition 
to ‘oger, could only mean “tear off’’) would be more likely to come 
under the rule of peah than ‘oger, which would necessarily mean “ tear 
out” in this connection. Hence the Babylonian transmitter reversed 
the order of the clauses; and his text has come down to us as follows: 


gasir ’en li ’ella qoser* ‘oqer minayin talmud lomar liqsor toles 
minayin talmud lomar bekusereka. 


Incidentally, we learn from the Babylonian Talmud that the author of 
the statement was Rabbi Jose ben Halafta, who is, however, not men- 
tioned either in Szfra or in Yerushalmi. 


*Rabbenu Hillel in his commentary on the Sifra, in the passage here discussed, 
ites the passage in the Talmud as gotef minayin. That may have been the reading 
of the Talmudic Text used by the copyist who wrote qgotef in the Sifra, and led to 
the emergence of that reading in the printed ed. of that book. 

‘This is the reading of the Munich ms. The printed ed. read qasir. 
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A VOW TO ASHERAH IN THE KERET EPIC 
W. F. Asricut 


My most recent excursion into Ugaritic terra incognita in the pages 
of the BuLLEeTIN was not very happily planned, since it ventured into 
extremely obscure territory.! Fortunately, however, there are many pas- 
sages where a few subsisting enigmas can be solved without resort to 
interrogation points. 

In Keret I: 197-206 we have an episode which scribe or narrator had 
forgotten to include in both prospective and narrative texts, so it has 
survived only in the latter. It was only partly understood by Virolleaud, 
and has hitherto remained obscure, though the writer and others have 
made various advances.’ In explaining it as a contingent vow, I am in 
full independent accord with H. L. Ginsberg’s unpublished study of the 
text. As will be remembered, the hero, Keret, has started out from the 
Southland with a huge army in order to obtain possession of his destined 
bride, daughter of King Pabel. His first stop was in Phoenicia, as we 
are told in the next lines: 


197 


ymg'y'.*l-qds 1°°’A'tr't .Sr-m. He reached the holiness * of Asherah 
of Tyre® 


1 See No. 91, pp. 39 ff.; No. 93, pp. 20 ff. 

* Cf. BULLETIN, No. 63, p. 29; Goetze, Jour. Am. Or. Soc., 1938, p. 295; Aistleitner, 
Die Keret-Legende (Budapest, 1938),-pp. 5 f.; Pedersen, Berytus, VI (1941), pp: 
85 f.; Gordon, The Loves and Wars of Baal and Anat (1943), p. 29. Goetze, Aistleit 
ner and Pedersen have independently understood that a vow was involved in Keret’s 
action: 

* Nearly all the letters in half brackets are visible in the photograph, hardly any 
of them being really in doubt at all. The editio princeps is somewhat lacking in 
consisten here, since it marks clear characters as doubtful and doubtful letters 
as clear. 

‘Hitherto all translations have followed Virolleaud in their rendering of the 
word qds. For the reading la-qudsi and rendering “to the holiness of” ef. my 
remarks in Archaeology and the Religion of Israel (1942), pp. 75 f., with references 
to previous discussions of the subject, from 1938 on. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that Qudésu is the vocalization of Qds, the name of the naked goddess with 
spiral ringlets, whose cult was very popular in Syria, Palestine and Egypt during 
the Late Bronze Age. Heb. qédes (from Canaanite qudéu) refers to abstract 
holiness, holy place, holy object, holy person, etc. In Jewish Aramaic qudsd berih 
hi, “the Holy One, blessed be He,” is a common appellation of God; cf. also Louis 
Finkelstein, Harvard Theological Review, 1943, pp. 36 ff. The word may, accordingly, 
be rendered “ holy (place), sanctuary ” (as in II Dan’el, vi: 27), if one prefers, but 
in view of the position of the preposition / before the names of each of the two 
goddesses a more general translation seems preferable. 

* Hitherto most scholars have rendered Srm as “ Tyrians,’ but this would be 
*Srym. We must, accordingly, take the m in both names as the enclitic mi (on 
which see a forthcoming study in which I compare in detail the use of enclitie mi 
in the Canaanite Amarna Tablets and in Ugaritic). That Asherah was the chief 
goddess of Tyre follows also from I Kings 18:, 19, where Asherah appears as the 
patron deity of Jezebel, daughter of Ittoba‘al of Tyre. 
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w-l~Elt'’Sd'yn'n . And Elath ° of Sidon; * 
tm?°yd'r(!) SK ut .t' There vowed ® Keret-tha‘: '° 

*oventt .’Atrt .Sr-m “ As truly as" Asherah of Tyre is present,” 
02a~elt . Sdyn-m And Elath of Sidon, 

hm .hry .bty***’egh . If ** I take a noble maid ™ into my house, 
‘as'rb . glmt?’ hzry . If I cause a damsel to enter my court, 

tn<t>h.* kspm**’atn Twice her (price) '* in silver‘? I will give 
w.tltth .hrsm And thrice her (price) in gold!” 


°This namé is naturally an appellation meaning “the Goddess’; her personal 
name was probably ‘Attartu, Astarte, to judge from epigraphic evidence from the 
late fourth century B.C. (on which cf. Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun, pp. 251 f.). 
As further illustration of the way in which essentially similar female deities were 
distributed among the Phoenician cities, it may be added that the chief goddess of 
Byblus was Baalath, “ the Lady,” while the chief goddess of Ugarit seems to have 
been Anath. 

*Since the name of Sidon appears as early as the Amarna Tablets and the 
Anastasi Papyrus (thirteenth century B.C.) in the form Siduna (i.e., Sidéna), it 
follows that Sidydnu must be a more archaic form, preserved perhaps at Ugarit 
long after the y had been transposed (a phenomenon for which there are good 
parallels in Palestine and Syria). The name is thus not derived from the stem 
swd, syd, “ to hunt,” but from sdy; its original meaning is quite unknown. 

’There is no room for Virolleaud’s yd[bh], whereas r is rather clear in the 
photograph. This emendation has already been proposed by Pedersen and Ginsberg, 
followed by Gordon. 

® For the verb mdr in Ugaritic see already Jour. Near East Stud., 1942, p. 228. 

‘°The meaning of the name Art-t' (I Keret, line 305), abbreviated as Art, is 
just as obscure as when T discussed it in 1936 (BULLETIN, No. 63, p. 31). 

‘The prefixed ’é may best be compared to Accadian yé, é, for which Dr. A. J. 

ichs refers me to Maqlti, passim (for the reading yé for JA-e we must await 

ebel’s detailed demonstration), where it appears as an asseverative particle, pre- 
ceding a noun or a relative clause with the sense “ as truly as, indeed.” 

'2 This word has hitherto remained unexplained; it is certainly (H. L. Ginsberg 
agrees) the feminine of ‘it, “he is (present). The correctness of this simple 
solution is shown by the parallelism between ‘it B'l and hy B'l, which corresponds, 
of course, to the Hebrew hay Yahweh, “as YHWH lives.” It is important lingu- 
istically to learn that Heb. ys (also written ’¢§) is a stative form like gr, probably 
from a stem ’wt or ywt. Semantically we must beware of rendering ’if as “ exist ”’; 
like Heb. yés it means “ be (concretely) present” (cf. its use with the name Yahiveh 
in Gen. 28: 16 and Jud. 6:13). This point is important in connection with the 
evaluation of O. T. theology, which is empirico-logical, not ontological. 

'®So correctly rendered by Ginsberg and Gordon; Ugaritic hm corresponds to 
Hebrew ’im, “ if.” 

‘* Cf. my remarks in BULLETIN, No. 63, p. 29, n. 44; that y is a feminine ending 
in Ugaritic has since been shown by Gordon, Ugaritic Grammar, pp. 45 f. As he 
suggests, we may perhaps vocalize hurrayu(a). 

* The t has probably been omitted by simple haplography; it must be remembered 
that m was occasionally left unassimilated at the end of a word; cf. Gordon, op. cit., 
p. 20, 4. 12. 

‘® So with Ginsberg and Gordon. 

‘? The m is net enclitic, but simply the plural ending, following a common syntactic 
peculiarity of Hebrew and Accadian. 
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THE “NATURAL FORCE ” OF MOSES IN THE LIGHT OF UGARITIC 
W. F. ALsricut 


In the last chapter of Deuteronomy we read (v.7): And Moses was 
120 years old when he died— 
His eye had not become dim, nor had his leh become feebk 


The word leh occurs only here, and the earliest translators already had difficulty i 
explaining it. The word is omitted entirely in our oldest Greek MS, Codex Vaticanus, 
but seems to have appeared in the original translation of the third century B.C. a 
“jaws” (also rendered as “ face”), obviously because the translator confused thi 
word with Heb. lehi, “jaw.” St. Jerome rendered “teeth.” Nearly all moder: 
translators have, however, followed later Jewish interpreters in connecting the wor 
leh with lah, “ moist, fresh,” and rendering “natural force” (Authorized Version) 
or the like. That this is substantially correct may now be proved from two hithert: 
little understood passages in the Ugaritie epic of Dan’el. 
s 

The more important of the two occurrences of the verbal stem lhh is 
in II Dan’el, vi: 28. The passage, though extremely interesting and quit: 
clear, as far as the immediate context is concerned, has not yet been fully 
explained.’ In lines 20-25, which Mendenhall and I have treated else- 
where,’ Dan’el’s son Aqhat says to Anath:— 
And the hero * Aghat replied, 
“ Let me vow ... -trees * from Lebanon, let me vow tendons from wild bulls, 
“Let me vow horns from wild goats, sinews from the hocks of bulls, 
“Let me vow cradles from suckling lambs— give (them) to Koshar-and-Khasis, 
“ That he may make a bow for thee, a sling for the Progenitress of 

the peoples! ” 


Anath is evidently pleased by Aqhat’s promise to furnish her materials 
for a composite bow, which she seems to have wanted very badly indeed. 
In return for the bow she promises him eternal life (lines 25-33) :— 

w-t'n . btlt * ‘nt. And the virgin, Anath, replied, 

‘ers hym .VAght . gzr Ask for life, O hero, Aghat, 

27 "ers hym (l--Aght gzr) ask for life, (O hero, Aghat) ! 

w-atnk . bl-mt*8 w-aslhk®  “ And I will grant thee not to die ® and I 

will give thee life-force; ? 


1In addition to Virolleaud, La légende phénicienne de Danel (1936), pp. 206 ff., 
ef. especially Montgomery, Jour. Am. Or. Soc., 1936, p. 445; Gaster, “ The Story of 
Aghat ” (Studi e Materiali di Storia delle Religioni, XII-XIII, 1937), pp. 146-8. 

* Jour. Near East. Stud., 1942, pp. 227 ff. For two minor improvements see below. 

°In view of the clear parallelism between germ and sb’im (V AB, B: 22), the 
word must be rendered “ warrior, hero.” Ginsberg’s plausible comparison with Heb. 
‘ézér, “helper, warrior” (Jour. Bib. Lit., 1938, pp. 210f., n. 5) is ruled out by the 
fact that the Canaanite word ‘6ziru appears in Late Egyptian as ‘u-di-ir, parallel to 
another Canaanite word, meaning “ warrior” (Albright, Vocalization of the Egyp- 
tian Syllabic Orthography, 1934, p. 38, V. C.; Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 
1942, p. 218, n. 86); Can. ger would appear as *qdr in Egyptian. Our word may be 
connected with Arab. grz, “to stab,” ete. 

“Dr. Robert P. Elmer (who is bringing out a valuable edition of a mediaeval 
Arabic treatise on archery, in cooperation with Dr. Nabih A. Faris) tells me that 
yew (which is the best wood for simple bows) is not suited for composite bows. 
The Arabic treatise in question recommends several kinds of wood for composite 
bows, saying that they grew on mountain slopes at different altitudes, but these 
woods can unfortunately not be identified with certainty. 

5 The photograph shows unmistakable h against Virolleaud’s doubtful ¢ (which 
yields a very inadequate sense in this context). 

*So with Montgomery, loc. cit. 

7 Vocalize ‘asalihhuka from lhh, “be moist, fresh, vigorous,” which appears in 
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‘assprk .*m . B® snt . I will make thee count years with 
Baal, 
‘m .bn °El. tspr. yrhm with the gods count months! ” 
°k-BI® .k yhwy .y'sr. “Like Baal (who) when he gives life,° 
invites to a banquet,?° 
hwy y‘sr . w-ysqynh inviting the one-given-life ™ and giv- 
ing him to drink, 
ybd . w-ysr ‘lh ** n‘m{ | “ (While) -——** is chanted and sung 
about him, 





‘apnk * .‘ahwy ** Aq{ht .gz|r “In this wise will I give life to the hero, 
Aghat! ” 


But the situation is not so easily resolved. Anath wants something 
more, which Aghat is unwilling to concede (lines 33-40) :— 


w-y'n .’Aght . gzr And the hero, Aghat, replied, 
sql. té[r]gn .y btlt-m . “ Do not importune me, O Virgin, 
dm . |-gzr ** srgk .y (!) g-m* lest *® thy importunity be burden- 
some to the hero! 

Mt ’uhryt .mh .yqh “What other things ‘7 can Death take— 
% mh. ygh Mt .’atryt what can Death take that is left? ?8 

sp sg . ysk *" [Il]-r’es . “ Let a 7 of dross be poured on (my) 

ead, 1° 


hrs . l-zr . qdqdy ——-— upon my cranium! 


Hebrew, Aramaic (lhlh) and Ethiopic. The precise connotation here, as in Deute- 
ronomy, is undoubtedly “ sexual power,” the decline of which is the most painful 
aspect of senescence among all primitive peoples. This connotation explains how 
the idea of “ moisture ” developed into “ bodily vigor.” 

® So read with the original against Virolleaud’s emended w. 

* So with Montgomery, loc. cit. 

1° This word, hitherto unexplained, is certainly identical with Eth. ‘assdara, “ invite 
to a banquet ” (cf. ‘asdér, “ banquet”) and related to Arabic ‘dsara, “ associate with 
socially.” The clearest other occurrence is in V AB, A: 8-9, where we must render, 
“he will invite the wayfarer and give him to drink ” (cf. the close parallelism with 
Isa. 21: 14). 

11 So substantially Montgomery, op. cit., pp. 443, 445. I take hawiyu to be roughly 
equivalent to Egyptian dy ‘nb, “ one-given-life,” and suppose that immortality came 
as a result of drinking the beverage of life (Greek ambrosia, lit., “ immortality ”). 

12 Read perhaps n‘m [bd] and equate with bd n‘m, “fair song” (V AB, A: 19). 

‘8 The text has ‘apnnk, owing presumably to dittography. 

‘4Tt is not clear whether the verb is rgg or another weak form derived from the 
root rg; ef. Aram. rgg in various conjugations, “to desire, covet”; Aram. rgy, 
“covet”; Arab. rgw, “ hope, expect”; Syrian Arab. tardggd, “ plead, implore.” 

*° The photograph shows clear fgm, but we must probably assume that the } is 
haplological for y, especially since a word corresponding to Heb. ydgd fits so well 


into the context. 
‘6 Cf. Syr. dam, “lest,” a meaning which I find in several passages where dm 


occurs. 

* This meaning is certain; for the initial vowel cf. Aram. ’oh°rdn and Arab. ‘ubré. 

‘8 For this meaning cf. Arab. ’utrah, “what is left over, remains,” derived, of 
course, from ’itr, ’étar, “foot-print (Ugar. ‘atr; see below, n. 32), trace.” The 
parallelism confirms this meaning. 

‘© This is the punishment of a criminal in Mesopotamian documents of the second 
millennium, where business documents state that violation of a contract shall be 
punished by smearing hot asphalt over the head of the culprit. There was no asphalt 
in Phoenicia, but red-hot refinery waste was presumably quite as effective. 
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88[ | mt.kl.’amt “{ | the death of every man *° let me 
die, 
and I shall verily die! ” 
+t &# tt @ 


wan .mt-m .’amt 
* *&£ & & & 


The goddess laughs scornfully at Aqhat’s resistance to her advances: — 


tshq .‘nt . w-b-lb . tqny Anath laughed and in her heart she con- 
trived ** 
421 lbsy .l~Aght . gzr. vo |, O hero, Aghat, 
tb ly w-lk * | |m . turn away from me *? and [it will go 
ill (?)] with thee. 
leagryk . b-ntb . ps “ Verily I will oppose ** thee in the path 
of rebellion,*# 
44[ |] bntb .g’an I will — — — thee in the path of pre- 
sumption. 
‘asqlk . tht . ** | “T will humble thee beneath | 

N‘mn .‘mq .nsm O Nu‘man, strongest of men!” 

Thenceforward Anath pursues Aghat with unrelenting hatred until she 
destroys him. It is perfectly clear that Aqhat (who is called Nu‘man,’ 
a well-known appellation of Adonis) has unwittingly aroused the pas 
sionate desire of the goddess Anath, because of his strength and beauty. 
Like Bitis and Joseph in Egypt, like Eshmun and Kombabos in Syria, 
like Gilgamesh in Babylonia, the chaste hero spurns the advances of 
the goddess of love and war.*" A more characteristic specimen of Near- 
Eastern mythology would be hard to find. 

The second passage where our verbal stem appears is in IIT Dan’el, i: 29, 
in the middle of a catalogue of the blessings which a son will bring to 
his father. My translation differs appreciably from those of my prede- 
cessors, among whom may be mentioned particularly Gaster, Cassuto, 
Ginsberg and Gordon.”* For want of space I shall restrict myself to 


lines 27-34 (= ii: 16-23) :— 


20 For the idiom cf. Heb. yad kol b6, “ the hand of every man (is) against him” 
(Gen. 16: 12). 

21 The word qny here can scarcely mean “ acquire”; I connect it with Arab. qyn, 
“to forge, form, decorate, repair, ete.,”’ whose presence in Hebrew and Aramaic is 
attested by Aram. qaindyd, Heb. qadyin (Gen, 4: 22), “smith,” qindh, “ melody,” 
qénén, “to make a melody,” like Eth. qny, which preserves the same phonetic form 
as Ugar. qny Hence is derived qnyt, “ creatress”’ (contrast most recently Levi 
Della Vida, Jour. Bib. Lit., 1944, p. 1, n. 1). 

22 Like Heb. Sib mimménni, which is exactly parallel, since 1 often means “ from.” 

287 find that all occurrences of gry have the same meaning as the corresponding 
Hebrew word; cf. Heb. geri, “ hostile encounter,” and contrast Goetze, BULLETIN, 
No. 93, p. 19, n. 14. 

24 This is the primary sense of the Hebrew word, not simply “ 
illustrated by numerous passages. I follow Montgomery (loc. cit.) in his happy 
rendering of g’én, for which again there are excellent biblical parallels. 

25 Qn Nu‘man see most recently my discussion, Jour. Am. Or. Soc., 1940, pp. 297 

26 See my detailed treatment of this motif in Jour. Bib. Lit., XXXVII (1918 
which could now be extended somewhat by more recent material or 


sin,’ as may be 


pp. 116 ff.. 
by inyths which I overlooked. 

*7 Gaster, op. cit., p. 140; Cassuto, Rev. Et. Juives, 1939, pp. 126 ff.; Gordon, 
The: Loves and Wars of Baal and Anat, pp. 33 f. 
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nsb .skn .’el’ebh 
b-qds ** ztr .‘mh . 
lars . mss'u . qtrh 
29 1-"pr . mr .’atrh 
thq . lht*° nish 
grs d .‘sy .Inh 
ahd .ydh . b-skrn 
m‘msh ** ke sb* yn 
spu.ksmh . bt . Bl 
[w)'mn'th bt .’El 


th . ggh b-ym * tet 
rhs .npsh .b-ym rt 


“Who sets up the stelae** of his an- 
cestral spirits,”® 
in the holy place the protectors (?) *° 
of his clan; 
“ Who frees his spirit *t from the under- 
world, 
from the dust (death) keeps his 
footsteps; ** 
“ Who smothers ** the life-force ** of his 
detractors,*° 
driving off those who attack ** his 
abode; 
“ Who takes him by the hand when he is 
drunk, 
carrying him when he is sated with 
wine: 
“Who eats *? his funerary offering ** in 
the house of Baal, 
and his portion(?) in the temple of 
“Who plasters his roof when *° it leaks,*° 
washing his garments when they are 


dirty.” * 


°8 Cf. Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, p. 203, n. 28. 

See ibid., p. 203, n. 31. 

°Cassuto’s ingenious interpretation is the result of an erroneous division of 
verses. We must almost certainly consider ztr as an older unassimilated doublet of 
the common Semitie word str, “ to cover, hide, protect ” (Heb., Aram., Arab., S. Ar., 
Eth.) ; ef. the Amorite name Zitri-ilu, “ El is my protection” (Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., 
1928, p. 246, n. 2a), which may have either initial $ or z. 

‘The word quiru means properly “ vapor, steam, smoke ”: the semantic develop- 
ment to “ spirit” is very easy and has many parallels. 

> Cf. above, n. 18. 

* Eth., Arab. thq, “ cover, press upon, stifle,’ ete. 

‘ Vocalize perhaps lihhatu. 

> From Heb., Accad. n’s, “ despise, reject, insult.” 

° Heb., Aram ‘sy, “ to press, oppress.’’ Gaster’s rendering is correct, also probably 
his comparison with Zeph. 3: 19, but his presumed Arabic and Accadian cognates 
do not exist at all. 

** Cf. BULLETIN, No. 84, p. 14, n. 6. 

*Cassuto suggests a connection with Heb. kussémet, “spelt, emmer.” However, 
the word is almost certainly equivalent in meaning to Accad. kispu, “ funerary 
offering,” from kasdpu, “break (bread),” especially since Accad. kas@mu has the 
parallel meaning, “cut into pieces.” I should hesitate before identifying ksm 
directly with kispu (but cf. Sp§ = Samas?). The word for “spelt” may naturally 
be derived from the same stem, but spelt was the grain of the very poor and was 
scarcely to be expected in the palace or temple of a mighty king. 

°° In Biblical Hebrew beyém often means “ when,” like Accadian iniimi, intima. 

‘? For this line cf. Cassuto, op. cit., pp. 129f. The last word is probably cognate 
with Arabic td@’ita, “to smell badly,” as suggested by Virolleaud and adopted (with 
wrong spelling) by Gaster. The primary Arabic meaning seems to be “to drip 
(with putrefaction) ,” to judge from derivatives. My rendering is required by the 
context. 

* Virolleaud has correctly compared Arab. rtt, “be old and dirty, of clothing,” 
but he and subsequent translators have all curiously missed the sense of the 
hemistich, evidently because of misunderstanding b-ym. 
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